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IN MEMORY OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 


BY EDGAR JONES. 


God called his servant, and she passed away” 
Through death's dim twilight into perfect day; 
Her tired hands folded—all their labor done— 
As flowerets fold their leaves at set of sun, 
With heads ip reverence bowed toward the sod, 
Their life’s sweet fragrance rising unto God 
No more shall we behold her radiant face 
Or faithful form, in their accustomed place; 
No more the objects of her tender care 
Hear words of precious promise or of prayer 
From one whose loving lips and noble thought 
Their daily miracles of wisdom wrought, 

And scattered seeds along the world’s highways 
That bloomed in beauty after many days. 

But she was weary; and, at eventide, 

The angels beckoned heavenward and she died. 
So end her labors and their ceaseless strife, 
Bat truth’s examples perish not with life; 

Her fervid faith shall banish doubting fears 
And live in other lives through coming years, 
Her sympathy bring comfort in distress, 

Her loving accents benefit and bless, 

While earnest ministrations never cease 

Their witness to the perfectness of peace, 

As memories their truthful lessons trace 

Of rich increase in greatness and in grace. 
How well she ministered unto our needs 

By words and works that crystallized in deeds 
Of kindly watchfalness for others’ woes, 
Ennobling friendship and disarming foes, 
And living daily thus near Mercy’s throne 
Until Compassion glorified her own! 

Her peaceful battles—beautiful and brave— 
To right the wrong, to liberate the slave; 

That dauntless courage—matronly and meek— 
Defeating evil, strengthening the weak, 

And fearing but her God. rebuking sin, 
Obedient to the spirit-voice within, 

Nor seeking honors bat in victories wou 

By patient toil and duties nobly done. 

Each gift ennobled, every talent used, 

No call neglected and no trust abused, 

But earnest purpose, principle and power, 

In actions graven on each passing hour; 

While Faith’s completeness, blessing-crowned, ap- 


pears 
To glorify her multitude of years. 
But she is resting from her labors now; 
And, thankful for her ministry, we bow 
In mute submission to our Father's will, 
Content that ali her works are living still; 
That Memory’s angels—thoughts awake and warm— 
Are thickly clustered round her sleeping form, 
To bid us follow, as of old, our friend 
Until she greets us at our journey’s end. 
They serve such friendships best who serve their 
Lord 
With faithfal meekness, and in sweet accord 
With those grand principles that marked her life 
As maid and matron, minister and wife; 
Thus, guarding all her loving labors gave, 
Learn from their plan to sanctify and save, 
And using every year that passes by— 
With eager faith and motives pure and high— 
Leave each a golden memory when we die. 
— Transcript. 














PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 

In looking over some miscellaneous pa- 
pers which came, the other day, into my 
hands, Ifound among them a newspaper 
scrap, expressing a class of views familiar 
to the inquiring mind. It stated the pre- 
dominant attribute of women to be frivol- 
ity; an inordinate love of show, display, 
rank, title, dress; a habit of absorption in 
the petty details of these follies, to the ex- 
clusion of all serious thought and purpose. 
In reading this lucubration, one was led to 
suppose that the whole aim of all women 
was to meet in little circles where they 
could wear costly attire, call themselves by 
fine names, and in the concise Italian 
phrase, ‘‘peacock themselves” generally. 

But there happened to be among the 
Sathe papers another class of documents 
which tended to unsettle the mind a little, 
On these topics, These documents were in 
print, and were not marked as private, or 





addressed to any particular name, so that 
there can be no harm in reprinting one of 
them, suppressing, however, all reference 
to particular persons or places, lest I should 
be innocently betraying some awful secret. 
The paper affording most information was 
as follows, the dashes of omission (——) 
being mine, but all the rest being given 
verbatim: 
‘Lux e tenebris.” 

ConsIsToRY. 
Non nobis 
Domine non 
pobis, sed 
nomini tuo 

da gloriam 
Sublime Prince: 

A stated rendezvous of Consistory, 
A. A. 8. Rite, will be held on the 15th day 
of the month Adar, A. H. 5640, in 
Hall, under the c. c. of the 3, near the B. 
B. at Five o’clock, P. M. 

Per order of 


Ill. Com. in Chief. 





8. P. R. 8. 32¢ 











lll. Grand Secretary. 

The object of this meeting 1s thus stated: 
‘‘Work: the grade of Knight Kadosh, the 
80th will be worked in full at this Ren- 
dezvous.”” And it appears that this work 
must have something of a military charac- 
acter, for it seems from another circular, 
which I will not quoté in full, that the pur- 
pose of the rendezvous can be much better 
carried out if the members will provide 
themselves with a costly uniform, includ- 
ing a sword and other equipments. Yet it 
would also appear that the expenses of this 
organization, apart from the uniform, are 
so great as to cause necessary the following 
notice: 

“DELINQUENTS. The Finance Commit- 
tee recommend the discharge from Member- 
ship of the following Sublime Princes, for 
non-payment of dues, they having failed to 
make any satisfactory reply to repeated 
notices of their indebtedness.” [Then fol- 
lows a list of names and amounts varying 
from $17 to $23. ] 

One of the most brilliant of recent French 
novels, Daudet’s ‘‘Les Rois en Exil,” lays 
its whole plot among the forlorn class of 
dethroned sovereigns in Paris; but really 
their sorrows do not touch an American 
heart so deeply as this black-list of nearly 
twenty Sublime Princes on our own soil 
who are publicly exposed by a single cir- 
cular as refusing, after ‘“‘repeated notices of 
their indebtedness ,” even to reply satisfac- 
torily. What pleasure can there be in the 
most attractive ‘‘rendezvous,” what joy in 
the most absorbing ‘‘work,” when one 
thinks of ull these fallen Sublime Princes 
wandering like Milton’s angels, into outer 
darkness. I almost blush to own that I rec- 
ognize among the names of these outcasts 
one or two old acquaintances of my own, 
who certainly passed for honest men, be- 
fore they became princes. 

But the thing that most interests the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL is to know where are the 
Sublime Princesses of this mystic tie? Who 
conducts this picturesque consistory, with 
its rites, its titles, and its uniforms? Which 
sex is it that makes up this society,—and 
twenty other societies so absorbing in their 
‘‘work” that some worthy men have a soci- 
ety for almost every evening in the week? 
Is it the sex which is alleged to be frivo- 
lous, fond of elaborate costume, and eager 
for rank and title? Or is it the grave sex, 
the serious and hard-working sex, the ‘‘no- 
ble sex,” le seve noble, as some of the French 
grammars call it? Nodoubt there is under 
all this display and formality, in this ‘‘con- 
sistory,” asin most similar organizations, 
a great deal of mutual help and friendli- 
ness. But so there is under even the seem- 
ing frivolities of women; the majority of 
fashionable women have good hearts 
and do good. But if substantial and prac 
tical men like to cover even their benevo- 
lent organizations with something of show 
and display, and to ‘‘peacock themselves” 
a little, why should not women be permit- 
ted the same privilege? Surely Sublime 
Princes should stand by their order and 
not look with too cold a disdain on those 
who would like to be Sublime Princesses, 
if they only could. = W. m, 
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THE FRANCHISE A NEGLECTED 
PRIVILEGE. 


It is greatly to be regretted that women 
do not avail themselves as readily of the 
partial justice afforded them in the exer- 
cise of School Suffrage as might be desired 
and hoped, for the success of the great so- 
cial reform in the condition of half the 
race. But let us for a moment compare 
their record: with that of men, to whom 
Suffrage comes not as a doubtful, grudg- 
ing concession, but as an inalienable birth- 
right. Do they always readily avail them- 








selves of it, or immediately accept it, in all 
cases, when offered, or, finally, do they 
ever reject it when it is urged upon them? 

An editorial in the Central Falls (R. L.) 
Weekly Visitor develops the following 
facts: 

It appears that, according to the state- 
ment of D. L. C. Garvin, of Cumberland, 
about two-thirds of the male adults of 
Rhode Island did not vote at the late Pres- 
idential election, though it is said to have 
called out the largest vote ever polled in the 
State. The doctor assumes that the non- 
voting population was almost whol'y com- 
posed of residents of foreign birth, owning 
no real estate, or none of sufficient value to 
entitle them to the franchise under our Con- 
stitution, The editor of the Visitor, in re- 
ply to this assertion and the inferences 
drawn from it, observes that Dr. Garvin 
ought to know that on the registry list of 
Lincoln, one of the towns instanced by him, 
there were, in the very year to which he re- 
fers, 1876,—when the State census was 
taken,—the names of more than four hun- 
dred persons who could have voted if they 
had desired todo so. ‘‘And we venture to 
say that there are to-day in those three 
towns (Pawtucket, Lincoln and Cumber- 
land) more than two thousand people 
who can qualify themselves to vote if they 
desire to. There are also in these towns 
many foreigners who own sufficient real es- 
tate, and who are in every other respect 
qualified to vote, who will not take the 
trouble to get out their naturalization pa- 
pers.” 

It will be said that these estimates are 
colored by partisan prejudice. But let us 
hear the editor upon matters which certain- 
ly came under his personal observation. 
‘‘We know how it is here in Lincoln; we 
know that the town clerk kept his office 
open evenings for several weeks prior to 
the expiration of the time for registering. 
Notice was given in all the papers, hand- 
bills were circulated, and then a man was 
hired and paid to visit every house in this 
place and urge upon those otherwise qual- 
ified the necessity of registering their names 
if they desired to vote dtéring 1880. We 
know that he had lists prepared, classified 
by streets, that as soon as a man registered 
his name was checkéd, that he spent two 
weeks in the work, that he visited some 
persons two and even three times, and yet 
he reported very many who refused or ne- 
glected to register their names.” Our sym- 
pathies are at once enlisted in behalf of this 
long-suffering man, and we earnestly coun 
sel him to circulate a Woman Suffrage pe- 
tition on his next round among his fellow- 
citizens. We can assure him that he will 
find the work no harder, and that his wel- 
come will be at least as cordial. 

‘In addition to this,” the editor contin- 
ues, ‘‘there are many real estate owners 
who do not vote, because unwilling to take 
the trouble to do so, so they do not register, 
nor do they have any registry tax to pay.” 

Now let us take up a few individual in- 
strances. Dr. Garvin is responsible for the 
statement that among the ‘‘multitudes of 
our native-born citizens, both Republican 
and Democratic,” who, neglecting to regis- 
ter, according to law, previous to the Ist of 
January, 1880, lost their vote for this year, 
were ‘‘fifty-five young men of our little vil 
lage,” also ‘‘a well known physician of 
Providence,” and ‘‘the president of Brown 
University.” No wonder that the editorial 
comment should be, ‘‘We believe that there 
are thousands in this little State who do not 
care enough about voting to qualify them- 
selves by registering; and we believe fur- 
ther that the man who does not care enough 
about his vote to qualify himself by obey 
ing the law, made especially for preventing 
fraudulent voting, is not entitled to vote.” 
This conclusion recalls the caustic remark 
of a worthy gentleman, respecting that 
class of citizens who habitually neglect to 
exercise the right of Suffrage, that ‘“‘the 
use of the whipping post ought to be re- 
vived for the especial benefit of such peo- 
ple.” Probably it never occurred to him 
that it would be quite in keeping with the 
inconsistencies of our present social organ- 
ization to extend the application of his 
timely remark to the wicked women who 
wanted to vote; but one can only wonder, 
when listening to such opinions, how much 
longer this partial and restricted view of 
the field of human duty and endeavor shall 
continue to limit the thought of our day. 

If, in spite of all the advantages of the 
franchise, and all the influences of exam. 
ple and public opinion, enforced by the 
pleadings of political leaders, and the so- 
licitations of friends, 80 many men still re 
main inattentive aud indifferent to duties 
with which they have been familiar from 
boyhood, is it’ strange that movt women 
should shrink from taking a new position 





in the face of difficulties and discourage- 
ments? When the president of Brown 
University forgets his obligation to the 
State, can we expect every half.taught, un- 
reflecting woman to remember hers? Fi- 
nally, will not all candid and fair-minded 
persons refrain from demanding of women 
that they will vote more fully under disap- 
proval than men do under importunity? 
Estuer B. CARPENTER. 
Wakefield, R. 1. 
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WILL THE NATION APPLY ITS LOGIC! 

Epitor JourNaL:—I send you the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger's New York correspondent. 

The New York Nation has now an oppor- 
tunity of applying its recently promulgated 
test of a citizen’s fitness to vote. Will it 
hasten to protest against the danger of per- 
mitting men to wield the sacred ballot? 
Why not? Is it safe to put votes into the 
hands of a class of persons, many of whom 
can be easily deluded to their ruin by glit- 
tering financial schemes, the falseness of 
which any wise and judicious mind can per- 
ceive? 

The Ledger's correspondent says: 

It is astonishing to see how vast a num- 
ber of people manage, or are trying to man- 
age, to make a living among us without 
working for it in the regular way. In yes- 
terday’s Ledger reference was made to the 
crazy excitement at the Cotton Exchange, 
impelled by an anxiety to make sudden for- 
tunes by buying the staple for ‘‘future de- 
livery,” on margins almost too slender for 
even the small two or three per cent. brok- 
ers of Broad and New streets. To-day 
there is scarcely less excitement. Among 
the crowd, it is noticed, are a vast number 
of new faces—faces, that is to say, that are 
not usually seen at the Exchange, tempted 
thither by the same feeling that has drawn 
so many foolish people, beretofore, to their 
tuin, at the ‘“‘bucketshops.” An old specu- 
lator, who has been operating for some 
— past, says, ‘Never were there so many 
ambs seen before, and such of them as are 
‘long’ for thirty or sixty days, are just as 
sure to be fleeced as if they wereat this mo- 
ment under the shears.” Another remark- 
ed, with something of professional pride, 
‘these noisy outsiders are composéd, for 
the most part, of clerks and small traders 
who have had a little money laid by, and 
who are now venturing it with as much 
recklessness as the gambler at the faro 
table.” He added: ‘‘Employers ought to 
look after these young men; if they don’t, 
you may be sure the detectives, before long, 
will be after them, as sure as fate.” For 
the time being, however, it is idle to ex- 
pect that admonitions of thischaracter will 
have any restraining effect. As long as 
margins hold out; the thing will go on, and 
then will come the inevitable collapse, with 
the transfer of the savings of these foolish 
people to the capacious pockets of the great 
speculators. All this, you will say, reads 
much like a very old story, and so it is; but 
are we never to have a final repetition of it? 
‘Wisdom crieth aloud in the streets,” now, 
as of old, but in the vicinity of the Cotton 
Exchange and the Broker's Board, there are 
none that hear her voice. 
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WOMEN AND PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 

This article is late, but its facts still de- 
serve a place here, as follows:— 

‘The overtowering importance of national 
issues has thrown into the shade for the 
time being, the question of Prohibition 
which is to be decided in November. But 
everywhere about thestate the women have 
organized, or are even now doing so, and 
when election day arrives, they propose to 
be on hand and to ascertain whether or 
no the majority of their husbands, sons 
and brothers feel the liberty to get drunk 
to be essential to human happiness. 

‘‘In this city, the women, by a brave stand 
secured the election of a temperance coun- 
cil last spring, and one half the saloons 
were closed in July, while the remainder 
wilt be obliged to do likewise at the end of 
the present year. In a doubtful ward, 
women arranged a neat lunch-table in the 
room in which the ballot-box stood,b rought 
their work, and stayed all day, using what- 
ever means were in their power to dissuade 
or persuade. The result was the election 
of the temperance candidate, not withstand- 
ing the fact that some cowardly supporters 
of the whiskey candidate, not daring to face 
the ladies, broke the front window, so that 
their votes could be passed in from the 
street. By such tactics, and by the constant 
agitation of the matter, it is hoped and 
confidently expected that the Prohibitory 
Amendment will be carried at the approach- 
ing election. 

‘*‘An interesting feature of the canvas is 
the candidacy of Miss Sarah A. Brown for 
State Superintendent of Instruction, but’ 
unfortunately she is on the Democratic’ 
ticket, a fact, which, though it should not, 
probably will defeat her. w. H, ©. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Emiry A. Smirg, assistant State 
entomologist of Illinois, has been elected a 
foreign member of the Entomological So- 
ciety of London. 


Miss Leia J. Rosrinson, at present the 
only lady student jn the Law School of 
Boston University, has been unanimously 
chosen Class Secretary. 


ELLEN KEL.y, just placed on the board 
of school directors for the parish of Winn, 
is the first woman to receive such an ap- 
nointment in Louisiana. 


Mas. Vinnie Ream-Hoxie’s statue of Ad- 
miral Farragut will be {unveiled about Dee- 
ember 10th next. The Naval Brigade will 
probably come to Washington and share in 
the unveiling ceremonies. 


Miss IsaBpet M. Apis won the mathe- 
matical prize for junior candidates in the 
last Cambridge local examinations. At the 
recent meeting of the council of the College 
of, Physical Science, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England, it was agreed, without a dissent- 
ing voice, to admit this lady, who had been 
successful in the examination, to hold an 
exhibition in the college. 


Miss Dickens and Miss Hogarrs, who 
are preparing an edition of ‘Charles Dick- 
ens Letters,” are anxious to obtain more of 
his correspondence, and request those who 
possess letters of his not yet published to 
send them to Miss Hogarth, at 11 Strath- 
more Gardens, Kensington, W., London, 
England. The letters will be copied mere- 
ly, and returned at once to their owners. 





Mrs. Saran Otis Ernst, of Jamaica 
Plain, who is blind, has procured needles 
manufactured by Theodore Tillinghast, at 
the Wamsutta Needle Co., New Bedford, 
with eyes so constructed that she has no 
difficulty in threading needles, and is able 
to sew with much less dependence on oth- 
ers. Such needles must be valuable to 
many whose eyesight fails, as well as to the 
blind. 


Mrs. Grorce Wrixrins conducted the 
Sunday service on the 17th ult,, at Unity 
Church, in Stowe, Vt. The subject of the 
morning’s discourse was ‘‘Frequent Assem- 
blages Necessary to Intellectual and Spirit- 
ual Life and Growth.” She held the closest 
attention of the audience during the entire 
service. Mrs. Wilkins has on other occa- 
sions supplied the desk during the absence 
of the pastor. 


Rev. AnniE H, SaHaw, who was recently 
ordained at the Annual Methodist Protest- 
ant Conference, in session at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., filled the pulpit of the Grand-street 
M. P. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 
morning and evening of the 2ist ult. She 
preached to large and appreciative audi- 
ences at both services, and was announced 
to speak in the Willoughby-avenue M. E. 
Church, on Monday evening. 


Miss Lucta M. Peasopy reported for the 
committee on sewing schools that that 
branch of instruction is in a prosperous 
condition, and that. its results have been of 
the best, very many young girls having ac- 
quired a knowledge of plain needlework 
from it, and quite a number having been en- 
abled by that knowledge to secure good sit- 
uations. The report contains a tabulated 
statement of ascertainable results in the 
schools, and it is to be printed. 


Miss Anna E. Dickinson recently read 
her play of ‘‘Aurelian” in Philadelphia, to 
a large audience, and Forney’s Progress, in 
its notice of the occasion, says: ‘She re- 
vives the old days of the improvisatrice, of 
Sappho and of Aspasia. Before her the 
great luminaries of the past pale and fade. 
While such stars as Mrs. Siddons, Fanny 
Kemble and Charlotte Cushman only struck 
the loud earth breathless by repeating in 
their own unexceptional manner, the com- 
positions of others, she sings in her sweet 
voice the creations coined from the precious 
metal of her own brain.” 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, who spent last 
year in Raleigh, N. C., organizing cookin g 
schools in that city, and at the North Caro- 
lina Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, has 
anew book in the press of Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, New York, entitled ‘‘The Eas- 
iest Way, in Housekeeping and Cooking.” 
No manual existed which could form a suit- 
able class-book in domestic science, and 
thus arose the necessity which the present 
volume is designed to meet. It is divided 
into two parts, the first covering all phases 
of work and life in any. home—ventilation, 
drainage, order of daily work, the physiol- 
sap ek chemistry of food, etc.,—and the 
second including a full set of personally 
tested receipts, suitable for either family or 
class use. 
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BY SAMUEL LLOW. 

The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 


And but a narrow strip betwcen 
Of land and shadow lies. 


The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory, float; 

And midway of the radiant flood 
‘Hangs silently the boat. 

The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well; 

And which is earth and which the heavens, 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So when for us life’s evening hour, 
Soft passing shall descend, 

May glory born of earth and heaven 
The earth and heaven blend. 


Flooded with peace the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 

‘Till where earth ends and heaven begins 
The sou! shall scarcely know! 


wn 
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PROHIBITION. 
BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


Soft the autumn breeze is dallying with the crimson 
Jeaves and brown; 

And a cloudless sky is pouring floods of golden sun- 
light down; 

And the earth and air and heavens all seem wooing 
me a 

Into light and life and gladness,—but I cannot go 


to-day, 

For my heart is touched with pity for each suffering 
human goul 

That has bowed, in slavish bondage, willing captive 
to the bow]; 

That has marred his Maker’s image witha dark, a 
fearful blot, 

And has dragged the loved ones round him to a level 
with a sot. : 

O! thou wife he should have cherished, what are love 
and trast to him 

When the maddening licensed poison makes all hal- 
lowed memories dim? 

O! ye children he should gather in the tenderest em- 


brace, 
Ye must bear a name dishonored and must share a 
"s 
And the mothers of the fallen must, like sorrowing 


Rachels, cry, 

“Lo! old Egypt’s plague is on us, and our sons—our 
first-born die! 

And no holy man is with us to appease offended 


Wrath, 

There’s no blood upop our door poste when Destruc- 
tion sweeps our path; 

But at midnight comes the spoiler,—’tis the demon 
License hand 

Spreads the pall of Death and Ruin through the 
borders of our land. 


Oh! if God would only rid us of these gyves of 
slavery, 

If by miracle or judgment He would set our captives 
free; 


H ° 

If His own right arm would lead, us safely through 
the swelling wave, 

And the Rum-tiend, following after, Pharaoh-like, 
would find a grave, 

Though we wandered, like His Israel, for e’en two- 
score years astray, 

And even in the wilderness, must perish by the way, 

We could die without a murmur with the curse for- 
ever gone, ° 

With our children out of bondage and in triumph 
marching on, 


But not by heavenly wonders are Life’s sternest bat 
tles fought; 

And not by idle loiterers its highest purpose wrought; 

To urge, persuade, encourage, is the portion we must 
do, 

To watch and pray and labor, with patient hearts and 
true. 

Believing our endeavors, although feeble, not in 
vain, 

And that, at the time appointed, He will wipe away 
the stain. 


For, beyond yon steeps of amber, where the shining 
begin. 
And the golden gates of sunset lock Heaven’s deeper 
glories in, 
Site the angel, Prohibition, and her sunny head bends 
down 


Till we almost see the jewels flasLing in her radiant 
crown. 
In her hand she holds a sceptre, sheathed, yet ready 
to be drawn 
When the God of the despairing leads His conquer- 
heroes on; 
It was forged by the Avenger, from the wrongs and 


cruel smarts, 

From the tears and sighs and moanings wrung from 
countless breaking hearts; 

(For the listening Ear was open to each piteous ap- 


peal ° 
And their cries have found a weapon deadlier far than 


burnished steel.) 

E’en the name of Prohibition makes the demon Li. 
cense quail, 

For he knows, though other measures of the work- 
ing band may fail, 

She will sweep, in starry splendor, down the path 
His angels trod, 

When they bore those human heart-throes to the 
Judgment-bar of God, 

As she flings away the scabbard she will stand and 
boldly draw 


In the name of the Eternal, by the sanction of the 


law; 

And the shining blade descending, till it plunges to 
the hilt, 

Will let out the demon’s life-blood, and wipe out the 
nation’s guilt. 

Ané to all the Christian brothers who have labored, 
heart and hand, 

It will seem the day,has risen_upon heaven’s golden 


And to all the praying sisters, who have wept and 
called in vain, 

It will seem a grand millennium dawning on an earth- 
ly plain; 

And from all the wives and mothers who were wont 
to watch and yearn, 

We ehali hear a glad thankegiving for their prodigal’s 


return; 

And to all the weary wanderers, helpless, hopeless 
slaves of Rum, 

There wili be strong arms outstretching and the 
cheering whisper, ‘‘Come, 

With no pitfalls in your pathway, with no tempters 
to beguile, 

We will lead you back to manhood and will hold you 


Tul ye cravea Father's guidance and begin your 
lives anew."’ 
Fort Madison, Ia. 


HARRY HAROOURT’S 
DREAM. 


BY ABIGAIL SCOTT DUNIWAY. 

Harry Harcourt was not given to dream- 
ing on ordinary occasions; in fact, he sel- 
dom dreamt at all, for he was a sound 
sleeper, with a stomach like an alligator’s 
and a conscience like a baby’s.: 

An easy conscience and good digestion 
are the best promoters of healthy sleep the 
world over, and I do not wonder that Harry 
Harcourt slept well. 

Harry Harcourt had a hobby. Most prac- 
tical and impractical people have hobbies. 
My hero’s hobby was the imaginary finan- 
cial, political, legal and every way possible 
superiority of men’s responsibilities over 
women’s duties in raising a family and pro- 
viding for the household. 

Mrs. Harcourt was a pale little woman 
with a big family. Pale little women are 
very apt to be mothers of big families. 
They are like decaying apple trees—exceed- 
ingly fruitful because of their predisposi- 
tion to early death. 

Mrs. Harcourt’s children were boys, rud- 
dy, rollicking, jolly little romping fellows, 
whose knees would peep through their 
trousers and whose elbows would get rag- 
ged in spite of their pale mother’s untiring 
assiduity. 

“If I had nothing more to do than you 
have, Mrs. Harcourt, I am sure I could 
keep the children’s jackets and trousers in 
order!” said Harry Harcourt, one day, 
when Ben and Billy came rushing into the 
great unfurnished farm-house, driving a 
tandem team of the other boys, and track- 
ing mud upon the newly-mopped floor. 

The boys waked the baby, who had just 
fallen asleep after an hour of incessant rock- 
ing, while the mother had wearily plied her 
needle; and they upset her work-basket in 
a heap as they galloped around the room in 
high glee. 

Harry always said ‘‘Mrs. Harcourt” when 
he meant to be extremely dignified. 

Mrs. Harcourt was not always as meek 
as she looked, as her husband had many a 
time discovered, to his cost. She had a 
will of her own when aroused, and Harry 
Harcourt had once more unwittingly 
aroused her by riding his strongest hobby 
directly athwart her sense of justice, when 
she was nervous from over-exertion. 

“If Ihad nothing more to do than you 
have, Mr. Harcourt, or if I had the control 
of my own earnings as you do, I’d once in 
a while be able to buy the children some- 
thing new to wear, so they wouldn’t always 
have to depend upon patches!” 

‘*That’s all a woman knows about econo- 
my. You’d break me up in three months 
if you had a free swing at the finances. 
New clothes for the children, indeed! Let 
’em wear their old ones!” ‘ 

‘‘That’s what they have been doing all 
along, Mr. Harcourt, and they were mostly 
made up of old clothes in the first place. 
If I was only free from all the unpaid 
drudgery that you impose upon me without 
any remuneration whatever, I would earn 
money and buy clothes for the children as 
fast as they are needed; but I have to be 
cook, nurse, laundress, dish-washer, dairy- 
maid, scullion, mop rag, needle-woman, 
and general scapegoat all the time, and all 
for the sake of being supported! It wasn’t 
so when I was a school-ma’am. I had my 
own money then, and no thanks to any- 
body for it, either!” 

After delivering herself of this tirade, 
Mrs. Harcourt shook the screaming baby 
till it grew silent from sheer exhaustion, 
and then laid it back in the cradle, while 
she renewed her efforts with her needle. 

She was patching a pair of old and dirty 
trousers which had reached the vexatious 
age that required patch upon patch to make 
them presentable. 

‘1 could do more work than you do, Mrs. 
Harcourt, and get along with less money, 
and carry arail on my shoulder all the time, 
at that!” said Harry Harcourt, contempt- 
uously. 

“Could you, now?” asked the pale little 
woman, with a bitter smile. 

“Of course I could. Women have no 
responsibilities. I support my family and 
bear all the burdens of life. I can remem- 
ber, too, since reflections are in order, Mrs. 
Harcourt, that there was a time when I had 
no cares nor responsibilities, no wife nor 
‘ children to bother me, ‘and nothing under 
the sun to ruffle my temper.” 

‘*Would you like to be rid of me, Harry?” 

The indignant husband did not answer in 
words, but he gave vent to a prolonged 
whistle and left the room, banging the door 
after him with a vim that jarred the whole 
house and set her nerves a-tingling like so 
many stinging bees in swarming time. 

The baby sobbed itself into a grieved and 
uneasy slumber, the tandem team and rol- 
licking drivers skurried off into the wood- 
shed, and the house was still again. 

In a little while the trousers were mended, 
but the overturned contents of the upset 
work-basket fairly appalled her as she con- 
templated the promiscuous pile—socks, out 
at toes and heels and ragged in the ribbing; 
shirts, minus buttons, with sleeves torn at 
the elbows, and wristbands frayed at the 





edges; jackets, with linirgs torn and pock- 





ets worn into shreds; more trousers, a torn 
mitten, two school-books to cover, and a 
lunch-bag to supply with a new strap. It 
was almost supper time, too, and this was 
Saturday. 

Mrs. Harcourt was far too conscientious 
to do any work on Sunday that could be 
avoided, and all this mountain of “easy, 
irresponsible work” must be finished before 
she could sleep. Monday would bring 
another school day, and it would also bring 
about the inevitable washing. The chil- 
dren must ‘look like other children” if 
their mother lost her life in the effort to 
keep them scrubbed an” fed and whole and 
clean. 

Mrs. Harcourt tiptoed softly out of the 
room. 

The baby was nervous, like herself—no 
wonder, poor thing—and was easily awak- 
ened from its fitful slumbers. 

There was no kindling wood ready for 
the kitchen stove, but Mrs, Harcourt was 
used to that. She split a piece of pitch 
pine into splinters and soon had a roaring 
fire and a red-hot oven. In her haste to 
prepare the meal before the baby should 
awake and cry, she burnt her meat and 
scorched her potatoes and burned a heavy 
crust on her biscuit. 

So the supper was indigestible—an unu- 
sual thing—but Harry Harcourt ate hearti- 
ly as usual, acd as usual retired early to 
rest, leaving his pale-faced wife to wash the 
dishes and scrub the children, and, after 
they were safe in bed, apply herself to 
finishing the huge basket of mending before 
the mantel clock should chime the hour of 
midnight. 

Harry Harcourt felt a little anxious and a 
trifle mean as he watched her furtively and 
saw how very pale and weary she was ; but 
he was not the man to unbend from his 
fancied dignity, nor did he really believe 
that his wife deserved his sympathy. He 
lay upon his back in the bedroom adjoin- 
ing, leaving the door slightly ajar. 

Stitch, stitch, stitch, went the weary 
fingers of his pale-faced wife, as the hours 
went on, her feet in the meantime keeping 
up a ceaseless rock, rock, rock, with the 
swaying cradle. 

Harry Harcourt was uneasy. Perhaps it 
was his supper; perhaps it was his con- 
science. But his stomach and his con- 
science were alike impervious to ordinary 
disturbances, and I leave the reader to guess 
the cause of his uneasiness. He raised up 
on his elbow and gazed out into the room 
where his wife was sewing. 

Stitch, stitch, stitch; rock, rock, rock. 
Would the stitching and the rocking never 
stop? 

“But pshaw!” thought Harry Harcourt. 
‘‘What right have Ito be uneasy? A wo- 
man’s work is nothing. Let her stitch and 
let her rock. It’s what women are made 
for.” 

Still, he could not help reclining there 
and watching her. 

The clock struck eleven, and still her si- 
lent, weary work went on; and, as Harry 
Harcourt gazed, he fancied that her entire 
brain and body became transparent, and he 
could see himself reflected in her thoughts 
as he had never seen himself before. 

“Yes, yes,” she soliloquised, and her 
mental words thrilled him like electricity, 
‘‘Harry thinks he is the head of this fami- 
ly, and its only provider, stay aud support. 
But, bless him, he doesn’t know. I guess 
I'll retire from the firm and give hima 
much-needed lesson.” 

And she bent low over the cradle and 
kissed the sleeping baby, and even while 
he gazed at her she disappeared. 

What had become of her? 

Harry Harcourt arose from his couch 
and put on his clothes and approached the 
cradle reverently and cautiously. Near it 
was her low rocking-chair, and by its side 
the heaped up work-basket, and her scis- 
sors, spools and thimble. On the floor, 
which was yet damp from the after supper 
mopping it had received when the children 
and himself were in bed, lay a promiscu- 
ous array of old clothes, washed, ironed, 
patched and mended by her patient fingers. 
He gathered up the worn garments one by 
one, and, as he touched them, felt that they 
were warm with the wasted life-forces of 
his pale-faced wife. 

The night passed away, and morning, 
roseate and radiant, beamed in at the un- 
curtained window where Harry Harcourt 
sat watching. The baby awoke and began 
its usual wailing cry. He tried hard to 
pacify it with the nursing bottle his wife 
had provided the night before, but it re- 
fused to be comforted. He remembered 
seeing its mother shake it into a few extra 
screams, followed by a season of quietude, 
but when he tried the experiment it did not 
succeed. 

What was he to do? 

The older children were up by this time, 
clamoring and hungry and cold. He 
knocked them to the right and the left 
with his open hands and scolded them into 
trembling silence. 

‘‘Where’s my mamma?” 

The unanswerable question was repeated 
over and over till Harry Harcourt grew 
frantic with suspense and grief and be- 
wilderment. 

The pile of mending had not all been 





completed, and the many missing buttons 
made it very inconvenient for him to dress 
the children properly for Sabbath school. 

The breakfast was a complete failure. 
The children could not eat his primitive 
cooking, and the baby’s wailing cries rack- 
ed his nerves—strong and healthy as he 
was—till he was desperate enough to almost 
strangle it. 

Dinner was a more perplexing meal for 
him to prepare than breakfast. He 
whipped Ben and Billy to make them wash 
the dishes, and whipped them even harder 
when they broke half of them into a 
shapeless mass by letting the dish-pan fall. 

Monday came at last, and after a sleep- 
less night with the wailing baby, Harry 
Harcourt went once more through the per- 
plexing work of the morning in the kitch- 
en. 

And then came the washing. 

A wearier, crosser man than Harry Har 
court never sat down to a cold dinner. 

The children skulked in the corners and 

fairly forgot to play at tandem teaming. 
In a few days their clothes wore out again, 
and he could not patch them, nor could he 
get away from the house to earn or even 
buy new ones. His own garments grew 
buttonless, and his food was insupportably 
indigestible. 
- When Harry Harcourt looked in the glass, 
he found himself growing pale, like his 
vanished wife. ‘‘No wonder she grew 
white and thin, poor thing,” he sighed, 
sadly. ‘I shall die before many days if I 
have to carry all this responsibility on my 
shoulders without assistance.” 

‘‘Nobody ever helped mamma,” said Bil- 
ly, and he dodged behind the cradle to 
avoid being buffeted for his temerity. 

‘That is true,” thought Harry Harcourt. 

And then his health began to fail, and 
his strength forsook him, and his head 
ached, and bis temples throbbed, and his 
feet grew sore and weary, and he felt him- 
self sinking, sinking, sinking, into the 
grave. 

‘‘What will become of the poor children 
when I am gone’” he thought, the next 
Saturday evening, as he wearily stitched, 
stitched, stitched, till midnight. ‘“‘But I de- 
serve no better fate than my present lot, 
and I have no reason to complain if I do 
suffer. I never appreciated Fanny. Poor 
thing! If I only had her back I'd give her 
the free and equal possession and use of 
everything on the plantation. She should 
have help—plenty of it—and all the money 
she needed to spend, or save, as her own 
sense would dictate, and I’d never call my- 
self the responsible head, provider and 
supporter of the family, nor accuse her of 
having nothing tu do—no, never. But it’s 
too late now. She’s gone, and I’m left to 
carry the load that I would never acknowl: 
edge was a load while she had to carry it.” 

The baby cried harder and louder than 
ever, and Harry Harcourt felt himself 
sinking lower and Jower in health and 
strength, till finally he fell sprawling upon 
the floor, from which he arose at last, rub- 
bing the ‘‘crazy bone” of his right elbow, 
and staring around the room in a state of 
semi-consciousness. 

‘What in the world’s the matter, Harry 
Harcourt?” asked his pale-faced wife, in 
alarm. 

‘Are you really there, Fanny?” he asked, 
eagerly. ‘‘I thought you were dead, dar- 
ling!” 

‘No, Harry, I’m not dead yet, but I shall 
be before long at this rate,’’ was the de- 
spairing reply. ‘I’ve been mending the 
children’s clothes for three hours while 
you’ve been snoring.” 

‘‘And you haven’t been away at all?” 

‘‘T been away? Why, Harry, you must 
be crazy! How could / get away, I'd like 
to know? With all these backs to clothe 
and all these mouths to feed, to say noth- 
ing of washing, ironing, churning, scrub- 
bing, and taking care of the baby. I’ve 
too many responsibilities here to think of 
going away, unless death callsme. And, 
to tell you the truth, Harry, I don’t think 
it will be very long before 1 am called, for 
my strength is failing rapidly and I have 
frequent sinking spells. I have felt a half- 
dozen times to-night as if I would sink 
through the floor. But then it isn’t any 
matter. Maybe when I am gone you can 
get a wife who can manage better and 
spare you the humiliation of seeing your 
children out at the knees and elbows,” 

‘‘Wife, your husband has been a con- 
founded, selfish, sbort-sighted idiot, and 
you’ve been a silent, suffering angel!” ex- 
claimed Harry Harcourt, clasping her in 
his strong arms. and seating himself in her 
rocking-chair with her-head resting on his 
bosom. ‘I’ve had a dream, dear, and I’ve 
lived through a whole week of your daily 
life in the last three hours, and I swear to 
you, by all that’s holy, that if I live till 
Monday morning there wili be strong help 
provided for you in the kitchen, and you 
shall have all the money you want to buy 
clothes for yourself and the children. And 
I’ll never say again that you have nothing 
todo. Why, there isn’t a man in America 
who could live as long as you have, and do 
the work that you have done for ten years, 
or ever since we’ve been married.” 

‘The work is the very smallest part of 
my trials, Harry. I’ve been a mother to 





all these children in that time, you know.” 

Harry Harcourt hadn’t thought of that 
before; but he considered it now. And he 
became at once a strong and earnest advo- 
cate of equal rights for men and women, 
with the added right to women of protec- 
tion from hard labor while bearing child- 
ren. 

If you want to hear an unanswerable ar- 
gument upon the woman question at any 
time, you’ve only to say in my hero’s hear- 
ing that women are supported by men, 
while men make the living. In short, he 
has swapped his old hobby horse of mascu- 
line supremacy for the new and perfect one 
of feminine equality. His erewhile pale- 
faced wife has regained her old-time girlish 
grace and ruddiness, and there is no better 
managed household in all the land than 
hers. Harry Harcourt did not buy the 
thousand-dollar horse he had set his heart 
upon, but he restored in its stead the hap- 
py, loving heart that had well nigh been es- 
tranged from him through his former acts 
of greed and selfishness. 
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CONGRESS OF GERMAN WOMEN. 





An interesting and somewhat novel ex- 
periment has been made very successfully 
at Berlin. On the 13th, 14th, and 15th of 
October a Congress of Women’s Societies 
was held, for the purpose of discussing the 
education and employment of women. The 
Crown Princess of Prussia postponed her 
departure for Cologme for a day, in order 
that she and the Crown Prince should hon- 
or the congress by receiving the delegates 
at Potsdam in company with the Prince and 
Princess Christian. The party were con- 
veyed from Wildpark Station to the palace 
inthe Royal carriages, and graciously en- 
tertained with music and refreshments, her 
Imperial Highness testifying cordial inter- 
est in the work of the association. The 
papers read at the Congress were many of 
them remarkable for good practical sense 
and thoughtfulness. One of them, on 
‘‘Woman’s Work in England during the 
Last Ten Years,” was read in German by 
Dr. Frances Hoggan, who had been spe- 
cially invited to prepare it. After review- 
ing the results obtained in education, the 
opening up of new employments for wo- 
men, and the various associations formed 
for their mutual protection and advantage, 
including the latest, the Somerville Club, 
Dr. Hoggan touched briefly, but earnestly, 
on the history of the Woman Suffrage 
movement, and on the legal! disabilities and 
wrongs which underlie it. This part of her 
paper was listened to with the deepest in- 
terest and attention, which is the more 
noteworthy inasmuch asa paper on Woman 
Suffrage, which was offered to the Con- 
gress, was refused on the ground that any 
consideration or discussion of the subject 
in Germany would be premature and un- 
wise. In discussing this paper, the mem- 
bers of the Congress were enabled to insti- 
tute a comparison between the condition of 
women in Germany and in this country; 
and the conclusion was drawn that, while 
England is before Germany generally in 
women’s questions, there were departments 
of female work which were carried on in a 
thoroughly business-like and effective way 
in Germany which are sadly neglected in 
England. Great interest was paid to the 
address of Frau Lina Morgenstern, one of 
the most active and popular, and also the 
most frequently challenged and opposed, 
among the German advocates of the rights 
and obligations of women. She is evident- 
ly a most capable orator, ready to give 
blows, and equally ready at warding them 
off. The ladies were well supported at the 
first public appearance by a galaxy of emi- 
nent men, including among others Privy- 
Councillor Schneider, Professor Gnuiest, 
Legationsrath von Bunsen, and others. 
Delegates from the various branches of the 
German Frauen-bildungs-verein presented 
their reports from their various centres of 
action. —nglish Woman's Suffrage Journal. 
—_0o—— 


HOW SIR WILLIAM NAPIER KEPT HIS 
WORD. 


One bright summer's day, as Sir William 
Napier was taking a long, quiet, country 
walk, he met a little girl in great trouble. 
Poor little thing! she was sobbing arfd cry- 
ing bitterly over the fragments of a broken 
bowl, scattered about the road, and kindly 
Sir William stopped at once to question 
and console her, ‘‘It’s—it’s the best yellow 
basin; I took father his broth in it, and— 
and I—I tumbled over a stone, and it is 
broken all to bits. Oh! what shall I do, 
what shall I do?” she moaned, wiping a 
little greasy pinafore over her tearful eyes, 
as sbe shook her curly head sadly and dis 
consolately at the fragments. ‘‘Well, well, 
don’t cry, little maid, mother won't say 
anything when you tell her how it hap- 
pened.” ‘Oh, but she will, she’s always 
so cross when anything is broken. You 
don’t think you could mend it for me some- 
how, sir—do you?” she addec eagerly, as 
he stooped to look at the remains scattered 
here and there. ‘‘Not exactly that, but I 
think I have seen basins like this one for 
sixpence; soif I give you sixpence you 
can go and buy one, and then mother will 
not be cross, surely.” 

She jumped up, clapping her hands, and 
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thanking him delightedly as he opened his 
purse; but alas it was empty! The bright 
eyes filled again, until kind Sir William 
told her that he would meet her at the same 
place tomorrow and bring the sixpence. 
‘Tell your mother all about it, and ask her 
net to scold you, for that she shall have the 
new basin to-morrow. Don’t be afraid; I 
promise to be here, my little maid, at one 
o'clock, so make yourself happy.” So, 
with a smiling nod to the now comforted 
child, he went his way. On his arrival at 
home, he found an invitation to a party at 
Bath, to meet some clever men he had long 
wished to see, and at once sat down to 
write an acceptance, when suddenly it oc- 
curred to him that if he went to Bath, he 
could not be in time to meet the poor child 
who had trusted in his promise and would 
be waiting in the lane. He had no one 
whom he could send in his place, and so 
his answer was ‘that he must decline the 
dinner as he had a previous engagement. 

“I cannot disappoint the child; she 
trusted me,” was this true gentieman’s 
thought.—Little Folks. 
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SHOES AND HEELS. 

It is grati7ying to those who regard the 
well-being of womankind to learn that the 
broad shoe with alow broad heel is adopted 
by the makers of high-priced elegant shoes. 
Going intoa Broadway store, where there 
was that unmistakable aristocratic air which 
prepares one for the high prices asked, alady 
recently inquired about some satin slippers 
for her daughter, and said, ‘‘ I do not wish 
the heels to be high.” Withamien that was 
positively lordly the man raised himself to 
his full height and said: ‘‘We make nothing 
but the best shoes here; we have no high 
heels.” Spring heels and double soles are 
universally used for children where health 
and comfort are consulted, and an outgrown 
shoe is never to be worn a single day. 
Economize 1n ribbons and sashes, but never 
require a child to wear a shoe too small, or 
ill-fitting to the extent of making any undue 
pressure on any part of the foot.—Hzchange. 

late ee 
A GRAVE MISTAKE. 

Many a father makes a grave mistake in 
not getting acquainted with his sons. The 
mother usually knows her daughters much 
better, and is in more cordial sympathy with 
them. If young men were taken more fully 
into the confidence of their fathers, and 
made their companions at home and abroad, 
in all pastimes and amusements, it would be 
abundantly better for both. Fathers, if you 
do not know your boys, set about it at once. 
If you do not, be sure somebody else will. 
Fathers and mothers rarely make any mis- 
take in cultivating the confidence and affec- 
tion of their children. If they deny any rea- 
sonable request more pains should be taken 
to explain to the children the reasons than 
if they were strangers. A parent should 
never ceaseto be polite tochildren. While 
they have a right to order and be obeyed, a 
kind request and ‘‘I thank you” will nine 
times in ten accomplish the same far more 
effectually. The earliest lessons at home, 
taken from the father and mother, fix the 
status of the man and woman in the future 
in a thcusand things that tell for good or ill. 
The most beautiful scene on this earth is a 
well ordered home, where every wheel 13 
turned by love, and where each member vies 
with the other jin contributing most to the 
happiness of the others. Of such homes we 
cannot have too many, and their influence 
for good cannot be over-estmated. 

oe 


WOXKK ENOUGH! 





In your issue of the 20th, the article 
‘‘Women in Journalism,” by L. W., attract- 
ed my attention, because of its signature; 
whenever I see this writer’s initials or name 
in full, lam sure to read every word she 
has written, and be benefited thereby. As 
on former ccecasions, this proved no excep- 
tion. 

More than five years ago, I found among 
a pile of exchanges, a little magazine. I 
had never seen or heard of it before, the 
reason I suppose, that I turned every leaf 
so carefully and noted the contents of each 
page. In this publication I found an essay 
written by L. W., and further on a juvenile 
department conducted by this writer, and 
the same voice that spoke in every line of 
the prettily written sentences to the boys 
and girls sounded throughout the article to 
which I allude. 

In the story of Opal, not only one, but 
many women’s experience is told; and this 
will have to be recited over and over, un- 
less women, as L. W. suggests, make up 
their minds for hard and often times un- 
pleasant work in journalism, as in every 
other avocation of life. 

Like every other ingredient, flattery has 
its place; but, as with pepper, too vast a 
sprinkling makes the otherwise superior 
dish unpalatable, and inflicts, likely as not, 
as bad a smart as fasting might have pro- 
duced, Too many women, when the stub- 
born fact that they must earn their own liv- 
ing first presents itself, look about for some- 
thing easy. What can a woman do? is the 
first question asked; and because so many 
women are continually asking this question, 
and looking about for the same kind of 





’ 
work always performed by women, so large 
anumber are out of employment. What 
they want todo, and what they are best 
fitted for doing, seems of no consideration 
whatever. 

In former years, women of culture, when 
left dependent upon their own resources, 
resorted to teaching as a means of earning 
a livelihood, until every avenue leading to 
public or private teaching was blocked by 
aspirants who neither knew nor cared, in 
most cases, if they were suited to fill these 
positions. To obtain a situation and re- 
ceive the recompense therefor was the ob- 
ject in view, and this too, at the hindrance 
of many whose especial calling it was to be- 
come such. 

After Fanny Fern applied for, but failed 
to obtain a vacancy in (ne of our primary 
schools, she knew she must do something 
to earn money for the support of herself 
and her two little girls. She could not 
sew; she did not, from choice, want to 
teach; she was never designed for a house 
keeper, and in no way calculated to become 
a missionary. Whatcould shedo? Why, 
she remembered that at boarding-school her 
compositions were acceptable, and when 
comparing them with the newspaper arti- 
cles of the day, they were in advance of any 
that came to her notice. She could write. 
Of course she could. It was the only work 
for which she was designed, and the public 
were waiting for just such a writer as she 
was, she found, after her acquaintance was 
made. She did her own work in her own 
way, which fact contains the best advice 
for every one. 

But every woman cannot become a Fan- 
ny Fern, you exclaim. Certainly not. We 
would not wish them to, yet every woman 
may become something, if only she will set 
herself to the work. The possibilities are 
the possession, the inheritance, of every soul. 
Upon this hinges all. What use to ask 
some one else, what you shall do, or what 
you can do, or how you shall do it? What 
were our faculties given us for, if not to 
exercise them? Yourself can best answer 
that question, if you are a woman; but no 
matter what the choice of, or adaptability 
to the work, there is drudgery—regular 
kitchen work, as L. W. puts it—to be done, 
and you have got to doit, if you succeed. 
Make up your mind, after you have found 
out your work, as did Opal, ‘‘to live by it, 
or die in it.” 

We miss Fanny Fern, Charlotte Cush- 
man, and scores of others whose names I 
might mention. Here are the places of 
Lydia Maria Child and Lucretia Mott to be 
filled, but I cannot tell you how best to pre- 
pare forthem. Each one is calculated to 
judge of her own possibilities, and if in any 
sense she possess the qualifications to be- 
come such as they were, she has‘ only to 
work with determination. First, know! 

E. Appre Heatu. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


Spare Minute Series. 

“The significance of the name of this series is 
seen from the fact that ‘Thoughts that Breathe,’ for 
paneee went pass 500 ie and contains 273 separately 

extracts. Thus a person 
can read ene 7h more of these at a time, and put the 
book down without breaking the train of thought.”’ 
4 vols., 12mo, $4.00 

Thoughts that Breathe. From Dean STANLEY. 
Introduction by Phillips Brooks. 

Cheerful Words. From Grorck MacponaLp. In- 
troduction by James T. Fields. 


The Might of Right. From Rt. Hon. Wa. E. 
GiapsTonze. Introduction by John D. Long. 


True Manliness. From Tuomas Hueuess. 
duction by J. Russell Lowell. 


The Children’s Isle. 


By Eviza Meteyarp. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Babyland for 1880 


will be found the most pleaei oe Sion. yet published. 
4to, boards, 75 cents; 4to, clot 
Write Your Own Stories, 


A happy Thonght is this volume of large su — 
tive pictures with blank leaves on which chi 
everywhere are invited to write stories. For the best 
three collections of these MS. stories the publishers 
have offered prizes. A good educational project. 4to. 
boards, 50 cents, 


On The Tree Top. 


By Cuara Dory Bares, Profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts and eight colored lithographs. An attrac- 
tive holiday volume. 4to, boards, $1.25. 
Picture Land, 
Forty choice large wood-cuts very nicely printed on 
heavy paper. Royal 4to, boards, $1.25, 
Heart’s Content. 


By Ciara Dory Bates. With 12 full-page illustra- 
tions, entertaining for young folks and a p pleasing ad- 
dition wogrern | folks’ literature. 4to. boards, H 
4to, cloth, $1.50 


Nursery Tiles. 


A dainty little book of _ to ay accompanied 
by pretty jingles from the pen of Mre. CLarna Dory 
Batss. Oblong, 4to, 8, 50 cents. 


Our Street. 
By 8. R. Granam CiarK, $1.50. 


._ Divers Women. 
By Pansy and Fare Huntineton. $1.50. 


The Teacher’s Helper. 


By Pansy. $1.00. 
4 $ PANSY. 


A New Graft. 


No American ee hg ‘ant popular than Pansy. 
This her LATEST i d to be her BEST. The 
GREAT DEMAND for it Nasties this opinion. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Sketches and Reminiscences 


of the Radical Club. 
One vol. 1%mo, With full-page illustrations. 
Price $2.00, 


A work of over 400 under the di- 
t, and ee 


rection of Mrs. pa 
choice the discussions and 


gieanings from 
tions on my religion, which 
have been 4 ay e re sarge ie pat Cae 


by many ret ra — —- Higeinsons 
Cranc 


words of Barto], C ineon, Weise 

Channing, aoe Coquerel 

et Howe, Mrs. Livermore, and England 
ers. 


Woman in Music. 


By George P. Upton. ivol. 12mo. Elegantly bound 
nd stamped has = $2.00. Eight heliotype por- 


70 _ of this work is to show that while wo- 
men have = iE in music, their infla- 
ence over eet com has been stimulating and 

werful. theery S illustrated in the lives of 
eading composers. 

Reminiscences of a Journalist, 
By Charles T. Congdon. ivol. 12mo. With por- 
trait. Price, $1. 


recent! poeieees te in 


A brilliant series of 
the New York Sunday 


fully revised and en 

of a publicist’s life, in New England and New York. 
The Rebellion, the Transcendentaliste, tee 
of Anti-Slavery, the Kansas troubles; Episodes in 
the lives of Channing, the elder Adamses, Pierpont, 
Greeley, Sumner, Seward, Emerson, Everett, Choate, 
Webster, Bayard Taylor, ‘ete, 


Mary Magdalene: a Poem. 


By Mrs. Richard Greenough, author of ‘Ara- 
ues.”” 1 vol. 12mo. In unique London bind- 
ing. Price, $1.50. 
This powerful work caused a great sensation 
among the literati of Rome, where it was read be- 
fore the Society of Arcadia. 


The Peterkin Papers. 


By Lucretia P. Hale. ivol.-16mo. Eight illustra- 
—_ Price, $1.00. 

‘ou of pa malar and delightful pavers, part of 
wid was oO a le in Our Young Folks 
and St. Nicho are now gathered into a vol- 
ume, in response many requests. The pesmece 
states how ° Peterkine came to publish their ad 
ventures. 

wt thing more absurdly fone cannot be imagin- 
~Pranceri t. Wholesome, lively and Fl 
Sieotee. capital conceit, v 7 = geresly wees 
out, and full of entertainment.— Express. Full 
of a certain exuberant —. keenly "relished by all 
oung readers.—N. Y. Evening Post. Many are the 
jolly wee folk that will langh over the haps ahd mis- 
aps of the Peterkins.—Courier. 


Stories of the Saints, 
By Mrs. C. Van D. Chenoweth, 1vol. 12mo. With 
ten 1 cpeeeten and appropriately bound. Price, 


A beautiful book for children, giving the legends 
of the principal saints, and written in a style both 
entertelaing and instructive. 


The Birthday Book of Ameri- 
can Poets. 
One vol. i6mo. Price, $1.00. 

Choice selections from Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, and other famous poets, for 
every day in the year, making a beautiful calendar 
of melody. Blank pages opposite each page of 
verse, for autographs, 


These books are for sale by ali booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
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FOR A 


Christmas 


Present 


Nothing is more useful and or- 
namental than one of our beauti- 
ful 


INDIA RUGS. 


Ladies are cordially invited to 


cali and see the new lot we have 


JUST IMPORTED. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 
44 oct30 8m 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 





NEW BOOKS. 


Wild Roses of Cs Cape Ann, and 


other Poems, 
By Lucy Larcom. 1 vol.,16mo, $1.25. 


A charming book of poems, fall of genuine love 

nd appreciation Natare, sympathy 
with ave fe RAT EY 
Under the Olive. 


Poems by Mrs. ANNIE Fizips. 18mo. $1.25. 


A wand tees He my of lyrical and dramatic 
ae =. —— Ss romantic subjects in Gregan’ 


minty we They show not only great fa- 
il pd with ih reek erate, but a rare sympathy 
and expression 
which ‘hays made that literature the admiration of 
e work 


The Atlantic Monthly 


—For 1881—- 


WILL CONTAIN 


Serial Stories 


B Elizabeth Se P. Lathe author of “The Gates 
jar, ae » author of “A 8) 
Hawtharcer™™" w. 


° ae fe “ 
“howahi sidiier 
Aroostook, ” “The Undiscovered “County 

Henry Jamies, J gs. Ty ‘outher of “The American, i “The 
Europeans,” 


Short Stories and Sketches. 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe, T. B. Aldrich, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Constance Fenimore Woolson, Mark Tw Twain, 


- 


Rose Terry C 

Essays 
On_ biographical, historical and social ec 
Goldwin Smith, Bdward Everett Hal the social 


political and religious life of ry wo’ in 

of Christ; William M. or “The Wives of 
the Poets”; John Fiske, on Mophe Early Culture, 
Myths and Folk-Lore of our on Aneuters™; R. 
L. Dugdale, on “Relation of Soc rd to Crime."’ 


Travel Sketches 
In Norway, by H. H., and by excellent writers on 
other picturesque lands and in people. 
Discussions of Living Ques- 


tions 
In politics, education, in Strat and religion by 
sons special! or to them thoroughly a 
in an unpart! 


THE ATLANTIC (le its readers in the course 
of the year as much reading as is contained in Twen- 
ty Ordinary Volumes of pages each, 

TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, 
35 cents a number. ith su life: life-s' wefeeaie tof 
Lon, ~~ ol Le Whit rw Lowell or P"lrommes, 

; with two portraits, $6.00; with three po ts, 
7. 00; Gish tour portraits, $8.00; with all five por- 


=" The numbers for November and December 
will be sent free to all new subscribers for Taz At- 
LANTIC for 1881 who remit before December 20. 


Remittances should ig © made by money-order, 
draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., 
Boston. 
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Christmas Cifts! 





Most acceptable gifts to players or singers will be 
the following elegantly bound books. 

G" Any one mailed, post free, for the price here 
mentioned. 
ROBERT FRANZ’S SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 
HOME CIRCLE. Three volumes. 
WORLD OF SONG. 
PIANO AT HOME, 4-hand collection. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
CREME DE LA CREME. 2 Vols. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. 
GEMS OF THE DANCE. 
CLUSTER OF GEMS. 
SUNSHINE OF SONG. 
Each of the above in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3.00. 
STUDENT'S LIFE IN SUNG, $1.50. 
CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. $1.50. 
BEETHOVEN. A Romance by Rav. $1.50. 
RHYMES: AND TUNES. Christmas Offering. $1.50 
SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM. $1.50. 
-FAIRY FINGERS. For Piano. $1.50. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 


OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pres. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Mrs. J. E. Woodworth, Mrs. T. A. Gilbert. Mrs, 
B. F. Cox. Mrs. T. M. Chapman, Mrs. E. W. West, 
Mrs. C. P. Miller, Mre. M. M. Codding. 


The design of this association is to afford women 
an opportunity to join a beneficial association by 
which they can secure pecuniary aid of from $1000 to 
$2000 to the family or friends of deceased members. 
All are aware that there are many avenues open to 
the sterner sex for the benefit of their wives and 
children, still a great proportion of them are closed 
against the women of ourcountry. As instances, we 
would name the Masonic Beneficial Association and 
the Arcient Order of United Workmen, whose mem- 
berships number in the United States nearly 100,000. 

Any woman between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
if in good health may become a member. 

Local agents and solicitors wanted. A liberal com- 
mission will be paid. For further particulars, by-laws 
and circulars Address, 

M. M. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal, Oct, 14, 1880. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 
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The lectures of the seventh year to 
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a Te ean | examination and to fi a three 
course. To secure still more thorough 
fam A ay an optional four years’ course is established 
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in Medicine and 8 — an evidence of stady. 
The New Eng! ie Medical College, the 
first school ever Retablished f for the medical cducation 
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I. T. TALBO1, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
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LEY, a. M. M. D., Dean, North College Avenue and 
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of their su’ and to forw: 
orithe ensuing year waiting for 
} 
LOOK AND SEE. 


_ All subscribers to the WoMAn’s JOURNAL 
should now note the date on the wrapper 
of the paper, to see whether their subscrip- 
tion for this year is paid. If not, please 
attend to it at once that the new year may 
find you not behind hand. Remember the 
terms are “in advance,” L. 8. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We will send post-paid to any new sub- 
scriber to the Woman’s JourNAL for the 
next year, two cards or one cabinet photo- 
graph of either Lucretia Mott, L. Maria 





Child, H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, Mary’ 


. Livermore, T. W. Higginson, Frederick 
Douglass, Wm. Lloyd Garrison or Wen- 
dell Phillips. 


SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


A few petitions have already been circu- 
lated and returned. But most of those sent 
out, remain in the hands of those to whom 
they weresent. Once more, dear friends 
and. co-workers, we beg you not to be weary 
in well-doing. Let every person in your 
town or ward, be asked to sign the petition. 
Get every name if possible, and let the roll 
of names this year, be longer than ever be- 
fore. It may help to turn the scale in our 
favor. The discussion with persons asked 
to sign is good missionary work, a kind of 
seed sowing which is sure to bear fruit 
sooner or later. Be sure and return a full 
petition if possible. There are several 
weeks yet to work. L. 8. 


AMYXKICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Lincoln Hall, Washington, 
D. C., beginning on Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 15, and continuing on the afternoon 
and evening of the 16th. The forenoon of 
the 16th will be devoted to the business of 
the society, and will not bea public meeting. 

The auxiliary State and local societies are 
earnestly requested to send full quota of 
delegates, that by conference, our united 
efforts for the complete enfranchisement of 
‘women may sooner bring the final result. 

All signs are hopeful for a good meeting 
in Washington. Delegates and members 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion would do well to write at once to the 
proprietor of the National Hotel to engage 
rooms. 

Those who arrive on Wednesday will 
hold an informal social meeting in the after- 
noon, which may be improved to promote 
the objects of the Association. The fol- 
lowing named persons are engaged to be 
present: H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. 
Geo. B. Loring, Mary Grew, Elizabeth B. 
Chace, Matilda Hindman, Rev. Mr. Sny- 
der, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Lucy Stone, Mary E. 
Haggart, Helen M. Cougar, and others. We 
hear of delegates from Missouri, Indiana, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and the Eastern 
States, and trust this eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation may be greatly useful in helping to 
establish the equal rights of woman. 


tin 5 








L. 8. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
LAW. 


In a late number of this Journau, T. W. 
H. said, the defects of the school law ‘‘could 
easily have been remedied last winter, had 
not the vote cast by women been so small 
as to suggest a policy of prudence.” This 
may have seemed to the members of the 
Legislature the proper course to take. But 
looked at from the actual facts in the case, 
it certainly was unjust and ungenerous. 
Take a single point. Certain property, 
whether owned by men or women, is ex- 
empt from taxation. No man is ever called 
upon to give in lists of this untaxable prop- 
erty to the assessors, or to any authority 
Whatever. But before any woman in Mas- 
sachusetts could have her name put on the 
register as a voter, the Schoo! Suffrage law 
required her to give in under oath, to the 
assessors, true lists of all her untaxable 
property. Naturally women shrank from 
making public exposure of private proper- 
ty. Avery large majority of women did 
not do it.” Only a small number’ voted, 





Samuel E. Sewall had assured them it was 
undoubtedly an oversight that the School 
Suffrage law had been so framed, and with- 
out doubt, at the next session of the Legis- 
lature this requirement would be stricken 
out. But when the ure met, every 
man of them in possession of the full ballot, 


‘and absolutely safe from interference with, 


or question about his untaxable property, 
the members quietly decided since so few 
women had voted, it was prudent to let the 
law remain as it was. It would have been 
easy to remedy it. But they left it with all 
its defects, to diminish still more the num- 
ber of women voters this year, and in con- 
sequence of this, we are told, the law may 
be repealed by the next Legislature. 

But similar results where women are con- 
cerned are not new. They appear all 
through the common law, and crop out in 
the statutes which make the common law 
void. In 1845 the statute that first secured 
to married women any share of what they 
earned, provided that they might have, from 
all they earned, twenty dollars a year. The 
husbands had the remainder. From that 
time with scarcely an exception, down to 
the school law, the inequality appears. 

Is there no higher championship, nothing 
finer due from men, to women, who, 
weighted with the care of the little children 
and with the home-making, are endeavor. 
ing at infinite disadvantage to secure politi- 
cal rights? It is the Eternal Justice, that 
must be satisfied, and it is at the common 
peril, if its claims are set at naught. With 
this view the School Suffrage law ought to 
have been amended, and the next Legisla- 
ture should feel, it has no choice except to 
take such steps as shall secure full Suffrage 
for women on the same terms as men. 
Having done this, they should unite with 
the advocates of this reform in carrying the 
measure to success. L. 8. 

emo 


LADY WORKERS IN YOUNG MEN’S CHR I8- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Decatur, Illinois, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, with great simplicity 
proclaims its own shame in its treatment of 
its women members. 

After setting forth that they are sure the 
Lord “approves of the work of women in 
fields of Christian labor,” that women are 
“useful in visiting the sick,” in ‘‘collecting 
funds, clothing and food for the poor,” 
‘in reading to the old and the sick,’ etc., 
they say: 

Our Association of Decatur receives 
ladies to associate membership, granting 
them all the privileges of the Association 
except holding office and voting on amend- 
ments to the constitution. 

The italics are ours. 

They then describe the organization of 
the Ladies’ Working Band of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and say: 


The following is a partial summary of 
the work done by this Band: am superin- 
tended and assisted in the cleaning of the 
Association rooms, decorated the rooms, 
and, in many other ways assisted in the 
holding of each reception given by the 
Association; gave public select readings, 
and held an art exhibition for the benefit 
of the Association, and have collected cloth- 
ing, funds and provisions for distribution 
among the poor. They are now engaged 
in procuring anew ingrain carpet for the 
Association. They have done much in 
bringing the work of the Association to 
the favorable notice of some oi our citi- 
ome, and proved a valuable aid to our 
work. 


One would suppose the Young Men’s ' 


Christian Association would have seen in 
the very statement they made the reproach 
due to them for such treatment of their 
women helpers, and that the women them- 
selves would scorn to be co-workers with 
those who accept them as valuable to clean 
the rooms of the Association, and raise money 
for men to appropriate, who deny thema 
vote or any controlling voice in the man- 
agement of the Association. Do they 
not have the Golden Rule in the Young 
Men’s Christian (?) Association at Decatur? 
L. 8. 





FAIR FOR ABUSED CHILDREN. 

The Fai’ for abused and neglected chil- 
dren, began in Horticultural Hall on Wed- 
nesday last. It will continue to the eigh- 
teenth instant. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children makes its 
appeal to the public, confident that the pur- 
pose of its work needs only to be known to 
call forth a generous response throughout 
the State. 

‘*‘Who would be cruel to a child?” is, alas, 
a question which finds a daily answer at 
the rooms of the society in Boston. Not a 
day passes without some piteous claim for 
help, not from the orphan only, hungry 
and cold, but from. desolate little souls far 
worse than fatherless,—wretched children 
to whom father or mother is only a hard 
task-master,—or forlorn ones to whom cold 
neglect isa biessed relief from passionate 
ill-treatment. Day after day to such chil- 
dren, the rooms in Boston are the gateway 
to the better land. 

It is hoped that this fair will furnish a 
bountiful supply of means for the society's 
needs for the year to come, and it will do 
this if every one will help, by purchasing 
the articles that will be for’sale.... .L. 8. 
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The excellent Paris correspondent of the 
New York Nation calls attention to a great 
and growing evil in France, as follows: 

I shall. defer ev ing that, properly 
speaking, concerns politics, and devote this 
letter to a grievous fact which saddened all 
right-minded men in France last summer; 
I allude to the development of immoral 

ournalism within the last few months. 

hese papers, issued at a low price and on 
a large scale, contain the most obscene sto- 
ries or pictures. They swarm like reptiles 
ina me and overheated mire. The 
Go ent has done its duty. For some 
has been unceasingly prosecuting 






ti 
those Publications which wete flagrant in- 
centives to debauchery, and the law has 


condemned them with great severity, 
though not equal to their deserts. Let us 
not deceive ourselves; the repression of the 
law courts, however necessary, does not go 
very far to cure this evil. I have just been 
looking over one of those papers which 
have most signalized themselves in the cru- 
sade against good morals, aod although 
previously condemned to pay a heavy fine, 
accompanied with months of imprisonment, 
it has not altered for the better, but con- 
tinues to issue its detestable writings; its 
columns are still filled with stories as 
cant oe they are indecent. It is satisfied 
with slightly veiling their immorality, but 
its pernicious influence will be as strong as 
before. Reading the journals which were 
the first to denounce it from professional 
jealousy, you would have thought from 
their modest airs that they were themselves 
regenerated; but in spite of self-imposed 
restraint, they could not keep from return- 
ing to their old ways the day after they had 
invoked public decency against an impru- 
dent rival. Nothing could better show how 
general and deeply rooted is the evil. 

We ask the editors of the Nation this 
plain question: Would not the Suffrage of 
women in France tend to suppress this 
species of “immoral journalism?” These 
obscene stories and pictures are inexpressi- 
bly disgusting to women, The depraved 
appetite to which they appeal, is one in 
which they have no part. If the police of 
Paris were chosen by voters, one half of 
whom were women, journals guilty of habit- 
ual indecency would not be allowed to exist. 

H. B. B. 


«++ 
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THE WORLD MOVES.—A KEMINISCENCE 
BY FEANCES D. GAGE. 





In the winter of 1852-3, there was great 
excitement on the Temperance question in 
this country, originating in Maine and 
spreading West. Some prominent women in 
Obio, who were at Columbus, the State cap- 
ital, with their husbands,—who were there 
from all parts of the State, as Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, jurists and lobbyists,—feeling a 
great interest, as many of them had need to, 
in the question, were moved to call a public 
meeting on the subject. This resulted in 
the formation of a “Woman’s State Tem- 
perance Society,” which sent out papers 
giving their by-laws and resolutions, and 
calling for auxiliary societies in different 
parts of the State. This call in many places 
met with hearty responses. 

In the following autumn, 1853, officers 
of the State society, Mrs. Professor Coles 
of Uberlin, President, called a convention 
of their members and friends of the cause, 
at the city of Dayton, Ohio. The famous 
‘Whole World’s Convention” had just been 
held in New York city, followed by the 
**World’s Convention,” at which the Rev. 
Antoinette L. Brown, was expelled from 
the platform, simply because she was a wo- 
man. The Hon. Samuel Carey, recently 
the nominee of the Greenback party for 
Vice-President of the United States, pre- 
sented a resolution, which I quote from 
memory, something as follows: 


Resolved, That we recognize women as efficient 
aids and helpers in the home, but not on the platform. 


This was not perhaps the exact wording, 
but it was the purport of the resolution, 
and was presented while Neal Dow, the 
president of the convention, was absent 
from the Chair, and after much angry and 
abusive discussion it was passed by that 
body of great men. 

The Committee of Arrangements, ap- 
pointed at Dayton, could find no church, 
school house or hall in which to hold their 
convention, till the Sons of Temperance 
consented to yield their lodge-room, pro- 
vided there were no men admitted to their 
meetings. Alas! the committee consented. 
I travelled two hundrei miles, and, on 
reaching Dayton ata late hour, I repaired 
at once to the hall. Our meeting was or- 
ganized. But hardly were we ready to 
proceed when an interruption occured. I° 
had been advertised for the first speech, 
and took my place on the platform, when a 
column of well-dressed ladies, very fashion- 
able and precise, marched in, two and two, 
and spread themselves in a half circle in 
front of the platform, and requested leave 
to be heard. 

Our president asked me to suspend my 
reading, to which I assented, and she—a 
beautiful, graceful lady, bowed them her 
assent. Forthwith they proceeded to in- 
form us that they were delegated by a meet- 
ing of Dayton ladies to come hither and 
read to us @ remonstrance against ‘‘the un- 
seemly and unchristian position” we had 
assumed in calling conventions, and taking 
our places upon platform, and seeking no- 
toriety by making ourselves conspicuous 
before men. They proceeded to shake the 
dust from their own skirts of the whole 





‘and to the point. 


thing. They discussed wisely the disgrace- 
ful conduct of Antoinette L. Brown at the 
World’s Temperance Convention, as report- 
edto them by Hon. Samuel Carey, with 
more of the same sort which I beg to be ex- 
cused from trying to recall to mind, or to 
repeat. When their mission was ended, in 
due form they filed out of the low dark 
door, descended the stair-way, and disap- 
peared from our sight. 

When we had recovered our equilibrium 
after such a knock-down surprise, Mrs. 
Bateman requested me to proceed. I rose, 
and asked leave tochange my written speech 
for one not from my pen but from my 
heart. 

The protest of the Dayton ‘‘Mrs. Grun- 
dys” had been well larded with Scripture, 
80 I added—‘‘Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” and never be- 
fore, possibly never since, have I had great- 
er liberty in relieving my mind, as the 
Quakers would say. I had been at New 
York and had boarded with Antoinette L. 
Brown, soI knew whereof I was bearing 
testimony, when I assured my hearers that 
Samuel Carey had certainly been lying—un- 
der a mistake. I gave my testimony, not 
cringingly, but as one who knew, and drew 
a comparison between Antoinette L. Brown, 
modestly but firmly standing her ground as 
a delegate from her society, with politicians 
and clergymen crying, ‘‘Shame on the wo- 
man,” and stamping and clamoring till the 
dust on the carpet of the platform envelop- 
ed them in a cloud. Meanwhile, her best 
friends, William H. Channing, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Oliver Johnson, Wendell 
Phillips, and others stood by her, bidding 
her stand firm. The conduct of these la- 
dies in marching through the streets of 
Dayton, in the most crowded thorough- 
fares, in the midst of a State fair, to tell 
some other women that they were making 
themselves ‘‘conspicuous,” What I said, 
or how it was said, mattereth not. 

That evening, the Sons of Temperance 
Hall, which our committee had promised 
to ‘keep clear of men,” was well filled with 
women. But all around the walls, and be- 
tween the benches, on the platform, and in 
the aisles, there were men from every part 
of the State. These ladies had givenus a 
grand advertisement. 

Enclosed you will find a report of said 
meeting clipped from the Hvening Post 
twenty-seven years ago. 

Does not the world move? 

FRANCES D. GaGe. 


The following is the report referred to by 
Mrs. Gage:— 
THE OHIO WOMEN’S CONVENTION. 


Dayton, Sept. 24, 1853. 

To-day the Ohio State Women’s Temper- 
ance Society held a meeting at this place. 
The attendance was not large, but was re- 
spectable, both in numberand talents. Mrs. 
Bateman, of Columbus, presided as Mrs. 
President, and a good presiding officer she 
made. Parliamentary rules prevailed in 
governing the assembly, and were enforced 
with much promptness and dignity. She 
understood enough of these to put both 
sides of the question, an attainment which, 
I have noticed, many Mr. Presidents have 
often not reached. 

The enactment of the Maine law in Ohio 
is the principal object at which they appear- 
edto sim. Its constitutionality and effect 
were both discussed, decisions of courts 
‘criticised, and all with much acuteness and 
particularly happy illustrations. In refer- 
ence to the practicability of enforcing it, 
when once passed, one woman declared, 
that “‘if the men could not do it, the women 
would give them effectual aid,” 

In the course of the meeting, two original 
poems were read, one by Mrs. Gage, form- 
erly of this State, and now of St. Louis, 
and one by Mrs. Hodge, of Oberlin. There 
were also delivered three formal addresses, 
one by Mrs. Dryer, of Delaware county, 
Ohio, one by Mrs. Griffin, of Salem, Ohio, 
and the other by Mrs. Gage, either of which 
would not have dishonored any of our pub- 
lic orators, 1f we consider the matter, style, 
or manner of delivery. Men can deal in 
statistics, and logical deductions, but wo- 
men only can describe the horrors of in- 
temperance—can draw aside the curtain, 
and show us the wreck it makes of domes- 
tic love and home enjoyment—can paint the 
anguish of the drunkard’s wife and the 
miseries of his children. Wisdom would 
seem to dictate that those who feel the most 
severely the effects of any evil, should best 
know how to remove it. If this be so, it 
would be difficult to give a reason why wo- 
men should not act, indeed lead off, in this 
great temperance movement, 

A most exciting and interesting debate 
arose on some resolutions introduced by 
the Secretary, Mrs. Griffin, condemnatory 
of the action of the World’s Temperance 
Convention in ange Miss Brown, 
and excluding her from the platform. 
These resolutions are so pithy, that I can- 
not refrain from furnishing them in full. 
They are as follows:— 


esolved, That we regard the tyrannical and cow- 

of society,’ in 

thrusting Woman from the platform in the late so- 

called, but mis-catled World’s Temperance Conven- 

tion, as a most daring and insulting outrage upon all 

of womankind; and it is with the deepest shame and 

mortification that we that our own State of 

Ohio furnished the delegate to officiate in writing and 

presen the resolutione, and presiding at the ses- 
sion when the desperate act was accomplished 


Resolved, That our thanks are due to the Hon. 
Neal Dow, of Maine, the President of the convention, 
for so manfully and persistently deciding and insist- 
ing [ae and . er = Lt —_—< al yd Giepee 
of tem nD a , to feats an 
tion invall the 7 eeaeel ings. eer 

The friends of General Carey rallied, and 
with real parliamentary tact moved to lay 
the resolutions on the table. There was 
much excitement and some nervousness. 
The remarks made ae and con were pithy 

he motion to lay on the 


ee 


table ‘was lost by a large majority. Mrs. 
Griffin supported her resolution with much 
coolness and conscious strength. The Gen- 
eral had few defenders, and most of those 
soon abandoned him to his fate; and fe] 
back upon the position of deprecating the 
introduction of what they called the ques. 
tion of Woman’s Rights into the conven- 
tion. All, however, was of no avail; the 
resolutions passed by a large majority, and 
amid much applause. 

After recess an attempt was made to re- 
consider this vote. The President urged 
some one who voted in the affirmative to 
move a reconsideration, that a substitute 
might be offered, condemning the action of 
the World’s Convention in reference to Miss 
Brown, ‘‘as uncourteous, unchristian, and 
unparliamentary.” The motion was made 
evidently from mere courtesy; but, when 

ut to vote, waslost by a very large major- 
ity. The delegates from Oberlin, and some 
others, joined in the following protest: 

We beg leave to request that it be recorded in the 
minutes of the meeting, that the delegation from Ob- 
erlin, and some others, although we regard as un- 
courteous, unchristian, and unparliamentary, the 
far-famed proceedings at New York, yet we cannot 
endorse the language of censure as administered by 
our most loved and valued sisters. 

Thus fell General Carey, probably mor- 
tally wounded. His vitality, indeed, must 
be very great, if he can outlive the thrusts 
gue him on this occasion. What rendered 

is conduct in New York more aggravating 
is the fact that, heretofore, he has encour- 
a the women of Ohio in their advocacy 
of temperance, and promised to defend 
them, 

It is not, however, for Ohio men to inter- 
fere in‘ this matter Ohio women have 
shown themselves abundantly able to take 
care of themselves and the General too. 

FRANKLIN. 





oe 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AT ONEIDA. 

Epiror JourNAL:—There were two ways 
of treating the matter of women’s voting on 
schoo] questions by the men of New York 
State; aright way, and a wrong one. All 
intelligent and broad-minded people must 
see that not only in America, but through- 
out the civilized world there is a manifest 
advance toward a realization of the doc 
trine that all human beings are by divine 
right ‘‘free and equal,” and all such accept 
the facts of progress, without senseless op- 
position, whatever their individual choice 
or opinion may be on this subject. Among 
that class I am proud to number the men of 
Oneida. Twenty five women in one dis- 
trict and two in another voted, not only 
without trouble, but with as courteous treat- 
ment and as much freedom from embar- 
rassing surroundings as if they were only 
doing what women had always done, and 
were expected to do. It was not half so 
trying as wearing a new hat to church the 
first time each season, nor half as ‘‘conspic- 
uous” either, Cc. M. F. 


CORRECTION. 





EpIToR JOURNAL:— Please correct the 
paragraph in last week’s paper referring to 
me, by saying that my remarks in reference 
to Lucretia Mott were made in the Unitari- 
an Church on the Sunday after her decease, 
and not at the funeral of my beloved step- 
mother. Miss Louise 8. Baker officiated 
very acceptably at the funeral, and no one 
else spoke at the time. 

PaHese A. HANAFORD, 
W. B. CLARKE’S BOOKSTKOE, 

W. B. Clarke's bookstore has long been a 
favorite resort for book-buyers, and the 
preparations which have been made for the 
holidays in the laying in of new stock, to- 
gether with the manner in which it has 
been arranged, for the convenience of pat- 
rons, cannot help making it yet more popu- 
lar, The immense floor space, which ex- 
tends from Washington to Hawley street 
will accommodate a multitude of custo- 
mers without crowding, and the systematic 
arrangement of the counters, enables one 
to find what is wanted at once, without 
waste of time, or loss of patience. The 
Christmas stock covers everything new in 
the line of presentation books in the mar- 
ket, from the smallest juvenile, to the cost: 
liest examples of the book-making art. Is 
bibles and hymnals, it is particularly rich, 
the assortment being as large and present: 
ing as many and choice varieties of style, a8 
any ever before exhibited in this city. A 
portion of the store is set apart for the dis 
play of albums, the line of which includes 
the newest and most elegant imported styles 
in every variety of binding, It would be 
impossible to mention in detail all the at- 
tractions of the establishment; suffice it to 
say that they combine choiceness and fresh- 
ness, and invite examination. 


NOTES AND NEWS. | 


Every woman in Boston who registe red, 
must be sure to vote next Tuesday. 











It was twenty-one years last week Mon- 
day, Dec. 2nd, since brave old B. Brown 
was hung. 

The Dallas (Texas) Herald is out with 4 
long and able editorial in favor of the po- 
litical rights of women. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety will hold their annual meeting on Tues- 
day next, the 14th instant. 

On the inside this week will be found the 
‘paper, read by Dr. Bedell at the Jast meet 





ing of the Woman’s Congress. 
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One of the largest sugar mills in the 
world is, according to the announcement, 
about to be erected in Louisiana. 


Childhood's Appeal is the name of the pa- 
per that is published at the fair for abused 
children. It will be a daily quarto. 

Mrs. Helen M. Cougar warms the col- 
umnsof the Lafayette (Ind.) Courier with 
her defence of the mghts of Woman. 


Both Houses of the Vermont Legislature 
have passed the bill permitting women to 
hold the offices of town clerk and superin- 
tendents of schools. _ 


The San Jose Mercury champions the pe 
tition of Mrs. Wallis and others for the bal 
lot, and heads his article with the signifi- 
cant q uestion, ‘‘Why not?” 


The Maseachusetts teachers will hold 
their twenty-sixth annual meeting in the 
High School Building, Worcester, on the 
27th, 23th and 20th instants. 


Mr. W. A. Croffut has become the editor 
of Andrew’s American Queen and Andrew’s 
Bazaar, both already very successful publi- 
cations. He isa friend to Woman Suffrage. 


The Vermont Legislature has passed a 
bill declaring any plece where iiquor shall 
be sold or given away a nuisance, and mak- 
ing the keeper liable to fine and imprison- 
ment. 


We shall print an extra WomMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL Supplement next week, which will con- 
tain, among other excellent matter, the ser- 
mon of Rev. J. W. Chadwick, preached on 
Thanksgiving Day, on Lucretia Mott, and 
L. Maria Child. 


The current number of the Sanitarian 
contains an index for the whole series, from 
1873, when it was started, to 1880, inclusive. 
The issue for December discusses the dan- 
gers of childhood, how to avoid yellow fe- 
ver, and other topics. Thirty cents a num- 
ber, $3 a year. 

Lockwood and Brooks send in their poets’ 
calendar, with quotations for every day, 
from Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell and 
Bryaut. A neat, gay card with the pine tree 
and fleur-de-lis accompanies the packet of 
quotations. This is a new and pleasant way 
to givea good meaning to each day with 
these choice poets. Buy a calendar for 
75 cents. 

Dr. J. H. Coulter who died last month 
at Columbus, Ohio, was one of the early Ab- 
olitionists and Suffragists. Funeral ser- 
vices were held in the second Baptist 
Church, which were largely attended. Res 
olutions of respect to his memory were 
adopted. Men and women alike on this oc- 
casion bore testimony to the worth of Dr. 
Coulter, who they said was always at least 
twenty years ahead of his time. 





LITERARY MOTICES. 

Mrs. Richard Greenough’s poem of ‘Mary 
Magdalene” appears in Londonand Boston 
simultaneously. 

James R. Osgood & Co. have beautiful 
heliotype engravings, tac similes from paint- 
ings and etchings of the old masters, and 
the finest specimens of modern French and 
English productions. 


THe GAZETTE AND COURIER ALMANAC 
for 1881 is at hand, rich not only with the 
times of the sun and the moon, but with 
illustrations, really beautiful, and sure to 
give pleasure, as well as to add to the value 
of the almanac. 


Messrs, D, Lothrop & Co., Boston, pro- 
pose to commence the publication of a 
weekly ag for boys and girls, to be edi- 
ted by Mrs. G. R. Alden, author of the 
‘‘Pansy” books, beginning with January, 
1881—at fifty cents a year. 


Mopern Society. By Julia Ward Howe. 
Roberts Brothers. rice, fifty cents. 
This book comprises the papers read b 

Mrs. Howe at the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy, and the Social Science Convention 
at Saratoga last summer, which elicited 
wide comment, and attracted much atten- 
tion at the time. It isa philosophical dis- 
cussion and criticism of society and its 
changes in America, and is full of what all 
would do well to read and reflect upon. 


InprvipuaL Rieuts. By Martin Ryeson. 
Paper, 12mo, 25cts. The Authors’ Pub- 
lishing Co., Publishers, 27 Bond street, 
New York. 

This book treats briefly, ‘““The Laws and 
Rights of Life,” poe | Rights to 
the People,” ‘‘Money and Politics,” *‘Fi- 
nance and Commerce,” ‘‘Paper acs, oh 
‘Individual and Party Rights,” ‘What 
Caused Prosperity, and hat Brought 
Ruin,” etc., etc. 


UNBEATEN TRACKSIN JAPAN is attract- 
ing much noticein England. Miss Isabella 
Bird, its author, travelled into the moun- 
tainous country to the northwest of Tokio 
where Europeans have seldom been seen. 
Among the “‘hairy Ainos” she saw two boys 
whose backs were covered with fur as fine 
and soft asthatof a cat. In form and fea- 
tures they were unlike the Japanese, and 
seemed to be physically a superior race. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish the American 
edition. 


Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co. of New York 
have in press ‘‘These Sayings of Mine,” by 
Joseph Parker, D. D., of London. Itis to 
be published simultaneously in England 
and America. Dr. Deems has written an 
introduction for this edition. Also ‘Dick- 
ens’ Christmas Books Complete.” Illus- 
trated with sixteen full-page engravings. 
This will be issued in two numbers of the 
“Standard Series,’’ for twenty-five cents 
each. The same will be finely bound in 
cloth, in a single volume, as a holiday book, 
and sold for seventy-five cents. 








A new Descriptive CaTALocuE of 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company's Publica- 
tions has just been issued, It is an octavo 
of 250 pages, and describes all of their 
books and periodicals in all external feat- 
ures, size, form, binding; and, besides giv- 
ing the contents, also characterizes these 
so as to aid the reader in understanding 
their value. 

This Catalogue contains a quite remark- 
able array of notable names in literature,— 
Agassiz, Aldrich, Andersen, Bacon, the 
British Poets, Dr. John Brown, Robert 
Browning, Bryant (his translation of 
Homer), John Burroughs, Carlyle, Alice 
and Phebe Cary, Dr. E. H. Clarke and 
James Freeman Clarke, Joseph Cook, 
Cooper, Dana, De Quincey, Dickens, Em- 
erson, Fields, Fiske, Goethe. Bret Harte, 
Hawthorne, Hillard, Holmes, Howells, 
Hughes, James, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Jew- 
ett, Starr King, Miss Larcom, Lewes, Long- 
fellow, Lowell’ Macaulay, Harriet Martin- 
eau, Owen Meredith, Montaigne, Parton, 
Pascal, Nora Perry, Miss Phelps, Adelaide 
Procter, Saxe, Scott, Scudder, Principal 
Saekp. Stedman, Mrs. Stowe, Bayard a 
lor, Tennyson, Mrs. Thaxter, Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, Thoreau, Ticknor, Waring, 
Warner, Whipple, Mrs. Whitney, Whittier, 
and scores of others hardly less distin- 
guished. 

It has a very full index, containing the 
names of authors and distinctive titles of 
all works included; also classified lists, em- 
bracing architecture, art, biography, edu- 
cation, essays, health, history, illustrated 
books, juvenile books, law, medicine, nov- 
els, poetry, politics and political economy, 
religion, science, short stories, travel and 
description. 

The Catalogue contains thirty: two full 
page pictures, selected from the illustrated 

ooks published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., notably from their new edition of 
Longfeliow’s Poems. 

This Catalogue will be of great value to 
all public and private libraries, and to all 
who buy and read good books. It will be 
sent by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Bos- 
ton, on receipt of fifteen cents. - 


UNDER THE O.Ive. By Mrs. Annie Fields. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. Price 
1.25. 
his volume of poems, by one who was 
net generally known to be a poet, is a 
pleasant surprise, and will be more and 
more welcome the more it is read. There 
are nineteen original poems, including the 
Prelude, Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Helena, Herakles, Artemis, Achilles and 
the Aphrodite of Milos are among the sub- 
jects of Mrs. Fields’ volume, and there are 
four translations from the German of 
Goethe, with notes explanatory at the end. 
The Prelude is a beautiful contrast between 
the joy of the world’s youth and the sorrow 
that comes with time. Here is an extract: 


Fragrance of youth, 
With thy light and thy joy, 
Thy rapture and trath; 
Thou art not man’s toy 
Thou shalt break not vor vanish, 
Nor thee shall any destroy! 
* * * * . 7 


“But the world has grown old, 

And forgets to be blest 

Aud to laugh in the garden at noon; 
He is gray, 


er 8 e 
For their sake 
He is sad, he is cold, 
And cries, ‘Behold! death cometh soon.’ 
O youth of the world, 
Thon wert sweet! 
In thy bud 
Slept nor canker nor pain; 
In the bloo 
Of thy grape was no frost and no rain; 
I love thee! I follow thy feet! 
The youth of my heart, 
And the deathless fire 
Leap to embrace thee; 
And nigher, and nigher, 
be the darkness of grief and the smart, 
Thy form do I see.”’ 
But the tremulous hand of the years 
Has brought me a friend, 
Beautiful gift beyond price! 
Beautiful loss beyond tears! 
Hither she stands clad in a veil, 
O thou youth of the world! . 
She was a stranger to thee: 
Thon didst fear her and flee. 
Sorrow is her name; 
And the face of Sorrow is pale; 
But her Leart is aflame 
With a fire no winter can tame. 
Her love will not bend 
To the storm, * 
To the voices of pleasure, 
Nor faint in the arms of the earth; 
Bat she followeth ever the form 
Of the Master whose promise is sure, 
Who knows both our death and our birth. 


The Prelude is beautiful to the end, but 
our space will not permit the whole of it. 
It is a Jittle book of classic poetry, on which 
the — and the public may be congrat- 
ulated. 





i of men; 
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Kidney-Wort is a remedy which removes 
foul humors from the blood, and creates 
healthy action in every organ. Torpid kid- 
neys and liver lead to gravel, diabetes, con- 
stipation, piles and rheumatism. Kidney. 
Wort is the surest and safest remedy to use. 
—Rocky Mountain News, 


Maine News. 


Hop Bitters, which are advertised in our 
columns, are a sure cure for ague, bilious- 
ness and kidney complaints. Those who 
use them say they cannot be too highly rec- 
ommended. Those afflicted should give 
them a fair trial, and will become thereby 
enthusiastic in the praise of their curative 
qualities.—Portland Argus. 








Samuel J. Tilden’s 


Chances for the Democratic nomination to 
the presidency are not considered half as 
good as the nervous and debilitated suffer- 
ers’ rapid and permanent recovery, by using 
the famous Wyomoke, a blood, brain and 
nerve food. It has not failed, even where 
other methods have proved ineffectual. Its 
curativ® influence is immediately ere 
and cures are rapid, thorough and perma- 
nent. Sold by all druggists at $1.00, $1.50 
and $3.00. Try no other nervine. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Examine our advertising columns before 
a your purchases. We can recom- 
mend honestly the goods of all who adver- 
tise with us. Please refer to our JOURNAL 
when purchasing. 











Mrs. Fogg, 5 Hamilton Place, has a stock 
of hand-painted cards and satins unequalled 
in beauty and price. 

Do not forget the periodicals, Our Little 
Ones and the Nu in your estimate of 
Christmas gifts. Only $1.50 per year, and 
each like a joy forever. 


Jackson & Co., 59 Tremont Street, have 
a magnificent stock of furs, unexcelled in 
quality by any dealer in the city. They 
can show the best values in seal skin sacques, 
and manufacture to order for $200 a sacque 
which cannot be equalled for the money. 


If Oriental Goods and bric-d-brac are in 
the line of Christmas gifts, we mus‘ say, by 
the satisafactory benefit of our own pocket- 
books, that at room 31, Studio Building, 
115 Tremont street, we have a profit in buy- 
ing. The prices are remarkably low, as all 
will ascertain by persons] examination. 
Notice advertisements. 


The announcement made elsewhere by 
Alvan L. Lovejoy, 423 Washington street, 
is deserving of the attention of all who 
wish to purchase Christmas gifts at reason- 
able prices. His stock is an unusually large 
and varied one and has never been more 
attractive, or the prices as low as this sea- 
son. 


Christmas Cards were never before so 
rich and varied in design as those shown this 
season. ‘ Lockwood, Brooks & Co., have on 
their counters more than five hundred dif- 
ferent patterns, at prices ranging from two 
cents to five dollars, and some of the more 
costly are exquisite specimens of hand- 
painted work on satin andivory. Some of 
the hand-painted ones are as permanent in 
value as oil paintings. 


Messrs. Freeman & Gray, 124 Tremont 
street, opposite the Paik Street Church. 
have in stock a large and desirable as- 
sortment of dressing robes and breakfast 
jackets which they are offering at the most 
reasonable prices, the quotations ranging 
from $9 to $40. Extra long robes for in- 
valids, and extra long imported skeleton 
bath robes; are also on hand, and a shop- 
ping tour would not be satisfactory unless 
this popular establishment was visited. One 
cannot find handsomer goods in Boston. 


The Commonwealth Clothing House is 
presenting just now a very attractive line of 
articles for the season. Among these and 
the suits with caps to match for children, 
youths’ school suits, boys’ school suits, 
dress suits for youths and boys; light, me- 
dium and heevy weight overcoats in all 
colors and styles for men; ulsters, ulster- 
ettes, vandykes, business suits of all kinds, 
etc., etc. he Commonwealth is one of the 
best-managed clothing houses in the city and 
is conveniently located at 680 and 684 
Washington Street. A good suit of clothes 
is the best and happiest kind of Christmas 
offering. 


Fall styles in carpets. The Messrs. Juhn 
& James Dobson, the large carpet manu- 
facturers, have on exhibition at their whole- 
sale and retail establishment, 525 and 527 
Washington Street in this city, a superb as- 
sortment of their celebrated Mencia. Ax- 
minister, Wilton, Velvet, Brussels, Tapes- 
uy, Supers and other makes of carpets, in 
all the latest novelty of design and coloring, 
which theyare prepared to sell to the con- 
sumer at manufacturers’ prices. The op- 
portunity to select a good carpet at a low 
figure is one that every purchaser should 
keep in mind, as by buying direct from 
first hands every advantage that can be se- 
cured is obtainable, and thereby of interest 
to the one concerned. A Christmas rug 
and carpet is a gift all the year round. 


The Alpha and Omega of our business 
columns is the advise, go where we have 
been, see what we have seen, and then pur- 
chase. Our columns contain the best 
counters. 











FROM 


CALCUTTA. 


Several Bales assorted sizes, best quality, 


DURRIES. 


These are very unique Rugs, and are especially de- 
sirable for Portieres, Table Covers, Curtains, Mate, 
and many other uses. They have two important 
characteristics—cheapness and durability. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


558 & 560 Washington St. 





Pictures, Frames, 


Art Materials. 


Engravings, Photographs, Albertypes, 
And all kinds of Pictures. 
Frames, Passepartouts & Easels 
Of every Variety. 

PANELS, PLAQUES, PAPERS, 
COLORS, 
And various Art Materials. 


FRAMING 


Reasonably and Promptly Done. 


C.H. Codman & Co. 


(Successors to Geo. 8. Bryant & Co.) 
34 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


CARPETS. 


Save your Money by Buying Direct 
of the Manufacturers, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 























J The only manufacturers in the ld selling their ™ 
Moquettes, pe a oe - ay meer Ex Supers, 
| buyers the advantage of their large and varied as 
Axministers, | *rtment at manufacturers’ prices. All intermedi- Supers, 
j ate profits saved by buying direct of the MANU- 
ae a Ingrains 
Wiltons, | Special rates to Churches, Hotels, etc. Samples ¢ : 
! | Sect when desired and estimates given. Oil Cle ths 
Velvets, _— : 
} 
; in 
John & James Dobson, “” @ “és, 
Brussels, 
Wholesale and Retail, Mattings, 
z |525 & 527 Washington Street, 
Tapestries, Rugs, 
BOSTON. 
3-Plys, | SAMPLES SENT WHEN DesirED. ‘Mats, ete. 
AT -H;’ s 


CELEBRATED MINCE MEAT. 


ALL READY TO PUT BETWEEN THE CRUSTS AND BAKE. 


ATMORE’S GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING, 


A delicious article, ready for the table. Housewives should avoid the customary hard work and worry of 


preparing these favorite dishes by using ATMORE’S 
rom C 


‘oods which are prepared with SCRUPULOUS care 


O1CEST materials, and are indeed “jabor-saving luxuries. 
For sale by all leading groceries and provision dealeme 














HEALDS’ HYGHIAN HOME, 


Drs. P. & M. H. HEALD, Wiuminerton, Det. 


A First Class Health Institution, 


Hygeine, Rest, Nutrition, Health, 


Beautifal, healthfal location. Country and City advantages. Mild climate. “Swedish Movements,”® 


Massage; all judicious Baths. 
cial pleasures; music, readings. 
cents. Circulars free. 


Attractive Table; abundant Fruit. 
Freedom from fashion. ‘Dr. Mary H. Heald’s Relations of the sag oN 10 
Sep 18tf 


Steam Hi at; thorongh Ventilation. 





The American Poets’ Calendar. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
The most artistic and interesting :ssue of the year. 
Quotations for every day, from 


Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant & Lowell 


with colored illustrations of scenes from famous 
oems, by the Misses Hyde. 
Now ready at all bookstores. Price, 50 cents, and 
sent postpaid by the publishers, 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washington Street. 





Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


——HAVE ON HAND—— 
All the New Books, all novelties in Stationery, Finest 
Photograph Albums, Supurb Fancy Articles in Leath- 
er, Bronze, Cork and Glass, for the Library Table, 
Hand-Painted Xmas Cards. Prices Reasorable. 
Goods cheerfully shown. 

LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO. 


Head of Franklin Street. 








Oriental 


Goods. 


CLOSING OUT SALE. 
Place to BUY XMAS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


ORIENTAL COODS AT COST. 


Studio Building, 


110 Tremont (st. . 


Room sai. 





JANUARY ist, 1881. 


NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 


SUCCESSOR TO EF. 


BERBERT CLAFPPKP, 


Stationer, 


No. r SCHOOL ST., . 


. BOSTON, MASS. 











Noyes Brothers, 
OUTFITTERS, 


4 Summer St,, Boston. 





Weppine and embroidered braces, made by the 
ladies for their gentlemen friends are elegantly 

ted by Mesers. Noyes Brothers, 4 Summer St. 

WEDDING AND PARTY OUTFITS. 

Weppine Shirts, full-dress studs and gloves are 
specialities at Messrs. Noyes Brothers’, 4 Summer St. 
~ Waits fail-dress studs at Noyes Brothers’, 4 Sum- 
mer Street, 

London Tan Sireet Gloves, Driving 
and Ulster Glovers, 

Wak« cotton flannel night shirts and English Pa- 
jamas at Messrs. Noyes Brothers’. 

Lapres’ neck-handkerchiefs, in elegant styles, at 
Messrs. Noyes Brothers’ 4 Summer Street. 

GeENvuINE buck gloves, Dent’s street gloves, and a 
large variety of walking and dress gloves at Messrs. 
Noyes Brothers’. 

Wako lambs‘ woo! and English merino underwear. 
Elegant goods at low prices. 

S1Lk Umbrellas, with nataral sticks and ivory han- 
dles, $5.00 to $17.00, 

ELEGANT Dressing Jackets and Wraps. Noyes 
Brothers’, 4 Summer Street, Boston. 


Wow is the Time 


TO GET YOUR .. 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD'S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to. 


$72 Sontiy oui tree 















































at home made. 
Trus & 
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DRESSING ROBES 
Breakfast Jackets. 


The largest assortment ever offered in Boston, and 
at reasonable prices. $9, $10 ,$12, $14, $16, $18, $20, 


Extra Long Robes for Invalides. 
Skeleton Bath Robes, imported, extra long. 


FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 TREMONT 8ST. 
OPPOSITE PARK STREET CHURCH. 


Don’t Buy 


ANY CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S CARDS: 
UNTIL YOU SEE MY ASSORTMENT. B. F.. 
GOULD, 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For partiealars, 


ANNA BARIGHT, Prin. 
Freeman Place, Beacén St., Boston. 


WORSTEDS BY MAIL. 
ann Winer 


, Boston, Mass. 
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THE REED OF WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN 
ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE. 


BY LEILA G. BEDELL, M. D. 


Read before the Association for the Advancement of 
Women, October, 1880. 

I confess the subject ae me an ex- 
ceedingly meager one. It is undertak- 
ing to prove an axiom. The proposition 
seems so self-evident that 1 know of no po- 
tent argument to bring forward in its sup- 
port except it be the Scriptural one, “‘It is 
not good for man to be alone.” I know of 
no human institution, no enterprise which 
has for its object the improvement of man- 
kind. where Woman is not needed. 

[Dr. Bedell here introduced many inter- 
esting facts and statistics to show that in 
the medical co@ducational colleges the course 
of study is the same for women as for men, 
and also that the average of scholarship 
proves that the preparation for women to 
assume the responsibilities of professional 
life is equal to thatof men. She paid a 
high tribute to the excellence of her alma 
mater, Boston University School of Medi- 
cine, for its high standard of medical educa- 
tion, and its loyalty to women; and then 
proceeded with the discussion of her sub- 
ject from the stand point of sex. ] 

The subject seems to resolve itself, for 
purposes of analysis, into two principal 
parts: Women physicians and asylums for 
the insane. But since women physicians, 
as physicians, are in no way different from 
men physicians, we must discriminate even 
more closely. Many persons entertain a 
belief, however, that there is a difference be- 
tween men and women physicians in refer- 
ence to their preparation and training—that 
men receive a more liberal education than 
women,—that they are educated in branch- 
es not required of women, as, for example, 
surgery, practical anatomy, etc. 

We claim, therefore, that no difference ex- 
ists between men and:women physicians as 
physicians; admitting freely that there are 
things in the profession which men can do 
better than women; but claiming, on the 
other hand, many things that women can 
do better than men, and with vastly more 
decency! If any difference exist, it is that 
which arises solely from conditions of sex. 
Hence we must conclude that if men physi- 
cians are needed in asylums, they are peed- 
ed as physicians and not simply as men; 
and the conclusion would not exclude wo- 
men physicians. 

But since sll arguments against women 
physicians in asylums are based upon sex 
alone, we must examine the proposition 
still more closely; we must reduce it to ‘the 
need of women in asylums for the insane.” 
We must try it upon the question of sex— 
which is neither a dispensation of provi- 
dence nor an accident of birth—and see if 
in this inheres any right to special consid- 
eration, or worth of services as physicians. 
Is there anything in sex which makes the 
services of the woman physician in any do- 
main of medicine or surgery of any more, 
or any less, value than that of man? Is 
there anything which makes it an indispen- 
sable auxiliary, even, to the services of the 
male physician? The whole weight of our 
argument must rest upon the merits of this 
undefinable something which we call sex. 

In a private letter from Mrs. Harriet 8. 
Brooks, gf Omaha, one of the thinking wo- 
men of the West, she writes this pertinent 
sentence: ‘I feel that the important work 
to do now, is that some:competent authori- 
ty should define Woman.” ButI would go 
a step further and say, define sex, physically 
and psychically, and discover to us its gov- 
erning laws. Certainly this is the greatest 
problem that now awaits the touch of 
thought from master intellects to unravel 
its threads of mystery. Other problems— 
moral, social, political—rest upon its solu- 
tion. How much, or how little, are those 
invisible, intangible, but invaluable person- 
al influences which emanate from every in- 
dividual affected by this condition? 

It is a hopeful sign to observe that the 
problem of sex is thrusting itself upon 
thinkers, whether they recognize its true 
nature or not. We find Professor Brooks 

discussing ‘‘Woman froma zodlogical point 
of view” in the Popular Science Monthly, 
drawing most wonderful conclusions from 
marvelously original premises. The Quar- 
terly Review treats its readers to an article 
upon “Biology and Woman’s Rights,” the 
writer showing at least a wholesome recog- 
nition of the fact that the solution of the 
Suffrage question must be sought at the 
very foundation of human existence. It is 
even an encouraging token that Prof. Le 
Coute makes a grand failure in his attempt 
to explain the ‘‘Genesis of Sex.” It shows 
a desperate struggle of a mental athlete to 
grapple and master an unexplained mystery. 
And now comes the article of Miss Harda- 
ker on the ‘Ethics of Sex,” which I shall 
not attempt to commend nor condemn as a 
whole, but welcome it as the first article of 
the kind from a woman, who has at least 
been brave enough to express her honest 
convictions, and which will have a tenden- 
cy to excite curiosity and provoke inquiry 
in the direction of this problem of sex; and 
for this reason, if for no other, I shall posi- 
tively refuse to assist at the execution of 
Miss Hardaker, unwelcome as her article 
has been to the feminine mind at large! 


‘man’s. 





He- analysis of causes is as nearly correct 
and quite as satisfactory as any thing which 
anybody else has ever yet ventured to offer. 
She builds upon such foundation as Anato- 
my, Physiology, and Biology have laid for 
her! If kersuperstructure be narrow and 
ill-proportioned, the responsibility rests not 
with her but.with those who have laid a 
false foundation. She argues from a known 
anatomical fact that the brain of man is 
larger by several ounces than woman’s, that 
hence we may expect to find greater intel- 
lectual activity in men. She does not deny 
to Woman some intellectual activity—ad- 
mitting, exceptionally, a large degree—and 
she accords to her, in addition to this, an 
enormous emotional activity. Now evi- 
dently Miss Hardaker does not regard emo- 
tion as a brain function, else this excessive 
activity in Woman, in addition to the ad- 
mitted intellectual, activity would demand 
about the same brain capacity in Woman as 
the large intellectual, plus the small emo. 
tional, requiresin man. This seems to be a 
knot in the thread of the argument which 
demands attention. But Miss Hardaker 
explicitly says: ‘Brain activity is a con- 
stant phenomenon in both sexes during 
waking hours, but much of this activity is 
merely emotional in women.” She thus 
admits that emotion is a brain function. 
Is the range of feeling, then, less than the 
range of thought? Does such activity re- 
quire a less number, or smaller brain cells, 
than intellectual activity? It is well to 
discriminate between thinking and feeling. 
But, if both are brain activities, I should 
argue that from Woman’s excessively emo- 
tional nature, we might expect to find her 
brain averaging several ounces more than 
But why are women more emotion- 
al than men? Upon whatare these marked 
psychological differences based? And have 
they any meaning or any relative value? 
The answer hinges upon this unsolved 
question of sex, the solution of which will 
require anatomy to return and do its first 
works over; to weigh, not only the brain, 
but to give us the aggregate weight of all 
nerve cells or centres, and all the ganglia 
of cells in all parts of the body; it will re- 
quire the physiologist to tell us the meaning 
of these scattered ganglia of central cells, 
to tell us their function; to explain to us 
whether reflex action may take place in 
these, independent of the brain and cord; 
whether possibly, they may not even be ca- 
pable of ‘‘intellectual activity”? At least so 


_far as that intellectual faculty is concerned 


which has no connection with or depend- 
ence upon the functions of reason and per- 
ception and which we call intuition? It 
will also be required to tell us whether 
emotion, in which Woman so notably 
abounds and by which she is so emphatical- 
ly characterized, is after all a brain func- 
tion? If so, how so large a function can 
have full play in sp small a brain and leave 
room for any thought or reasoning faculties! 
It will require morphology to explain to us 
the less stature, the peculiar rotundity of 
form, the small and delicate outlines of 
limb and feature in Woman. It will put 
ontogeny upon the witness stand to tell us 
why the same two embryonic elements en- 
tering into the evolution of every human 
being and animal, developed under the same 
conditions and with the same environments, 
produces to us the larger and more angular 
and more powerful male on the one hand, 
and the more delicate, more graceful and 
smaller female on the other hand. It will 
ask the embryologist the point of deviation 
and the laws which govern it. And it will 
require evolution to go back to first princi- 
ples and assign to Woman her place in na- 
ture. Here are radical functional and or- 
ganic diversities between men and women 
which are neither meaningless nor causeless. 
None of the eight ‘‘vital activities” of 
Haeckel will account for them; neither 
growth, nutrition, adaptation, reproduction, 
heredity, specialization, atavism, nor coales- 
cence. Why not add to tnese still another 
vital activity and call it sex? We surely 
must regard it as a fundamental principle 
of both plant and animal life, and as one 
which is coexistent with life itself; as 
something which, as Dr: Bartol expresses 
it, ‘‘is deeper than the flesh.” It is the red 
thread of separation dividing all animal life 
into two’ great classes, male and female. 
Let the scientist follow it back to its be- 
ginning, as he has followed development, 
and tell us whence it originates. 

Man and Woman are the positive and 
negative poles of the great battery of hu- 
man life. In the application of electricity 
it is an established fact that we cannot dis- 
pense with either of these poles, and it is 
an equally well established fact that every- 
thing depends upon their proper disposi- 
tion. When we undertake to substitute the 
one for the other, our battery becomes a 
thing of evil. Or, we may say that man is 
the centrifugal, and woman the centripetal, 
force in life; and you might as well elimi- 
nate one of these forces from the solar sys- 
tem, as from the social system. Where 
one is needed, there is equal demand for 
the other. Who will deny that they are 
necessary counterparts of one great force? 
Who will claim for one greater value than 
for the other? Or who will say that the 
one will answer very well without the oth- 
er? Is the driving power of more value in 





man’s centrifugal force, than the attractive 
power of woman’s centripetal gentleness? 
Upon this hypothesis of counterparts there 
is ‘‘need” of Woman everywhere—as phy- 
sicians in asylums for the insane, on boards 
of charity, upon advisory boards of all 
kinds, on school boards, in prisons, every- 
where where human life is to be cherished, 
where growth is to be attained, where vice 
is to be corrected, where suffering is. to be 
relieved; where education, comfort, beauty 
or health are objects to be accomplished. 
For an argument that Woman is indispen- 
sable in all these places as shown by the 
record she has already made, I am indebted 
to Miss Hardaker’s much despised ‘‘Ethics 
of Sex.” She says: 

**Women have mace four important con- 
tributions to modern civilization; they have 
cared for the body in its immediate needs 
by the preparation of food and clothing 
and by ministration to the sick; they have 
been the conservers of moral forces, and 
have insisted on special standards of con- 
duct in society and in the home; they have 
guided the rudimentary intellectual training 
of children; and they have contributed to 
the xsthetic development of the race by 
creating and combining beautiful forms and 
colors in dress, in decoration, and in house 
hold art. These four departments have 
been mainly controlled by women, and the 
comfort and beauty of every-day life pro- 
claim their success.” 

Would any woman be willing toexchange 
the entry in the credit side of her account 
for that which Miss Hardaker accords to 
man, namely, “greater intellectual activi- 
ty?” If these are indeed the high preroga- 
tives of Woman, is she not needed every- 
where? If it be true that a decree of na- 
ture has made women, as a class, perma- 
nently inferior to men, intellectually, as 
Miss Hardaker claims, is there no compen- 
sation in the thought that a si.nilar decree 
of nature has made her permanently supe- 
rior to man in morality, in charity, in sym- 
pathy, in the development of that which we 
are accustomed to call our better natures? 
If her intellectual activity—her centrifugal 
force—is not sufficient to drive her into the 
undiscovered fields of thought above us and 
around us and beneath us, surely it has 
been demonstrated to be sufficient to enable 
her to follow where man has led the way. 
Can you say as much for man? Can you 
substitute any of your inventors, or war- 
riors, or authors, even, in the places of 
your Florence Nightingales? Can you 
teach man that indescribable touch of ten- 
derness and sympathy with which Woman 
lays ber hand upon a suffering body? Can 
you give him her centripetal power of at- 
traction? Can you make him excel Wo. 
man in her painstaking observance of de- 
tails? Can you put into the superior intel- 
lectual organization of man that exquisitely 
delicate nervous sensibility which quivers 
in every fiber of her physica] being, and 
gives her that charm which we call femi- 
nine grace? The very fact of this diversity 
of organization which is founded upon sex 
is one argument that no human institution 
for the amelioration or elevation of the race, 
can ever attain to its highest degree of 
worth and success without the services and 
counsel of both men and women. It is a 
significant fact that governments are cor- 
rupt because too essentially masculine; on 
the other hand the church lacks force be- 
cause too essentially feminine. We need 
the combination, in the individual as well 
as in society, of the physical and intellect- 
ual force of the masculine element with the 
grace and moral power of the feminine. 
‘The two most pronounced feminine char- 
acteristics,” says Mr. Alger, ‘‘are tender- 
ness and purity; masculine, courage and 
knowledge. Humanity will not be perfect- 
ed, either in individual character or social 
destiny, by the greater separate enhance- 
ment of these in the sexes, but only by their 
balanced diffusion in bo:h, making the wo- 
men also wise and courageous, the men ten- 
der and pure.” This will not be done by 
claiming superiority for either, and blindly 
excluding the one class from rightful activ- 
ities in life on account of sex, but by work- 
ing together and mutually recognizing in 
each other, virtues which are alone the ex- 
pression of sex. Doubtless all these well- 
defined psychical differences have physicat 
bases, to discover which it is high time the 
scientist had set himself to work. In the 
march of civilization one thing is apparent 
—that the typesdo approach each other. 
But while they stand to each other, as they 
ever will, as counterparts—not equals but 
equivalents—who can estimate the loss to 
humanity which arises from the exclusion 
of one of these elements from active exer- 
cise in any of the humanitarian vocations 
of life? 

But I turn now to the consideration of 
the other portion of the proposition—the 
insane asylum. Is there anything in the 
character or nature of the duties of medi- 
cal attendants in these institutions which 
should render the services of a woman 
physician desirable or indispensable? The 
number of insane women in asylums is 
about equal to that of men. A large pro- 
portion of these are driven hither by path- 
ological causes peculiar to women alone. 
Uterine disorders are notably a cause of in- 
sanity among women. All authors agree 





upon this point. The psychical symptoms 
of women suffering from uterine irritation 
are the daily wonder of the gynxcologist! 
The nervous phases of such disorders 
ctamp many a victim as “queer.” Some 
may not find their way into an asylum, 
poor things! but they fight a dragon daily 
to keep their mental balance. Profound 
ignorance exists as to the relation of cause 
and effect in the connection between such 
pathological states and accompanying dis- 
ordered mental states, and will exist until 
women physicians are accorded equal 
rights and privileges with men in institu- 
tions where opportunity for observing these 
states are afforded. Insanity among wo- 
men, so far as it relates to states peculiar to 
women, can be successfully studied only by 
those of the same psychological impress— 
women themselves. 

Dr. H. B. Storer, in his work upon ‘‘In- 
sanity in Women,” makes a startling con- 
fession of the need of women in insane 
asylums, when he says: 

“The superintendent, as at present sit- 
uated, cannot make such examination of a 
female patient, or pursue such methods of 
treatment, as are absolutely required for 
the relief of many forms of gynecological 
disease, upoa the existence of which, as we 
have said, her mental malady not infre- 
quently depends. He is absolutely prevent- 
ed from this alike by his regard for the pa- 
tient’s welfare, for his own personal repu- 
tation, and for that of his hospital. So 
constantly compelled to see the patient, he 
appreciates the importance, as regards 
other details of treatment, moral, etc., 
that he should retain her confidence and e€s- 
cape her fears; he recognizes the danger 
lest an endeavor to arrive at a proper diag- 
nosis of her disease should seem to the dis- 
ordered mind only an attempt at improper 
and unpardonable liberties with her per- 
son, and should she ever entirely recover 
her reason. be so represented to her friends 
and to the community by her perverted and 
imperfect memory. In this strait 
upon whom is the superintendent to rely? 
Not upon his assistants, surely—younger 
men, and often merely pupils, at any rate 
placed in the same relations to the patient 
as himself, the hospital, and the outside 
world.” 

To which Dr. Abbie Cleaves, now super- 
intendent of the female department of the 
asylum at Harrisburg, Pa., adds: 

“It is in insane women, suffering from 
diseased conditions peculiar to the sex, 
that we are most apt to find those perver- 
sions of sensation and perception, which 
lead them to misinterpret what was done 
for them. Public confidence is already too 
easily shaken 1n our charitable institutions, 
and we canaot afford to add another possi- 
ble cause for tremor, no matter how good 
the motive nor desirable the result. Some 
hospital physicians have realized the diffi- 
culties in their way, their utter inability to 
afford all insane women under their care 
every facility for recovery.” 

One of the oldest eastern superinten- 
dents, Dr. Bancroft, of New Hampshire, 
has said: ‘‘No one would be more thankful 
than myself for better facilities than we are 
at present afforded for investigating and 
treating these cases,” 

I have no patience to press the claims of 
this question from this standpoint. It is 
so self-evident and appeals so strongly to 
every sentiment of justice and humanity, to 
say nothing of decency, that one would 
suppose that its concession would be a 
forgone conclusion. Because many sane 
women@have no delicacy upon this point, it 
does not follow that the insane may not 
have. Indeed, it is such as they, so deli- 
cate and sensitive in organization, who are 
most apt to lose the mental poise. 

Neither the causes nor the methods of 
treatment of insanity are so well under- 
stood, but more light might be gained if 
asylums were placed in the Lands of phy- 
sicians of both sexes. It is universally 
conceded that the science of medicine is 
not, after all, an ‘‘exact science,” —that it 
is largely guess-work. If so be, then it 
were better that it should be given entirely 
into the hands of women, who are proverb- 
ially good at guessing! 

The inhumanity to our insane women in 
many States begins with the first steps re- 
quired by law for the admission of patients 
to the hospital. To the credit of Dr. Car- 
riel, of the Illinois asylum, at Jacksonville, 
it should be mentioned that, in his last re- 
port, he earnestly recommended a change 
in the infamous laws relating to insane per- 
sons, which now require for them a trial 
by jury in open court, where the friends, 
in presence of the unfortunate one, must 
testify, in all the sickening details, to all 
the faults, delusions, depraved and obscene 
language of a loved one, who, until touch- 
ea by disease, may have been everything 
that was beautiful, lovable and chaste in 
character and conversation. Consider for 
a moment a case, for example, of puerperal 
insanity, where a woman scarcely able to 
be out of child-bed, must be taken from 
oné to thirty miles, possibly over the worst 
of roads, at the worst season of the year, 
to the county seat to appear in open court 
—before a jury of men—a judge, male 
medical attendants, and the whole posse of 
officers requisite to the trial of the worst 
criminal, to say nothing of the crowd of 





vulgar loafers who are always present at 
such times. Is there any cruelty to ani. 
mals to exceed this? 

Your president, in her annual address 
last year, called attention to the fact of one 
judge having been asked to consider the 
cases of forty-five insane patients in a sin- 
gle day, most of them women! But no 
woman on the jury before which they were 
to be examined! 

A strange young woman was arrested 
upon the streets of Chicago in an insane 
condition. She was lodged in a cell of the 
county jail to await the course of legal 
events which brings around the time to ex- 
amine the cases of insane persons.. While 
thus confined she tore every vestige of her 
garments into shreds, and was taken from 
the jail to the trial and thence to the poor- 
house at Jefferson, eleven miles by stage, 
covered only with a quilt and with vermin, 
and attended only by men from the time of 
her arrest to her commitment at Jefferson, 
where it was her good fortune to die before 
the time came to convey her to the State 
asylum. Subsequent events revealed the 
fact that she was a highly cultivated young 
woman from Philadelphia and the heir of 
an estate of considerable value! 

Prying into the true inwardness of the 
internal workings of asylums is not always 
a successful undertaking. Visitors might 
well suppose that no improvement could be 
suggested upon the management of the in- 
sane in the great hospitals of our leading 
States. For light upon this subject I sent 
far and near for reports of asylums, They 
made a formidable pile of pamphlet litera- 
ture, but I attacked them resolutely and 
studied them faithfully. In these I could 
find no foothold for an argument in favor 
of the need of women physicians in insane 
asylums, until I turned my attention to the 
treasurer’s report. I find such entries as 
these under the head of medical supplies 
for the current year: Drugs, $2698.90; liq- 
uor, $1224.47; tobacco, $460.88. Another: 
Drugs, $696.32; liquor, $508.65; tobacco, 
$593.46. New York is more modest, she 
has: Drugs, $4212.62; and miscellaneous, 
$4707.64, which undoubtedly includes both 
liquor and tobacco! 

These are only samples of the whole. 
Think of it! Drugs, $696.32; liquor, $508. - 
65; tobacco, $593.46! I do not think wo- 
men physicians average quite that amount 
of whiskey and tobacco in their medical 
supplies. That asylum must have been 
homeopathic in its use of drugs and al- 
lopathic in its use of whiskey and tobacco. 
Possibly the insane man who has been ad- 
dicted to the use of tobacco all his life, re- 
quires it in the asylum, but it occurs to me, 
as ay: individual and not a professional op- 
inion, that it might subserve the interests 
of society and his family to put him into a 
straight-jacket and make one job of the to- 
bacco and the other insanity! Upon the 
question of the use of liquor for the in- 
sane, I am most emphatic in the expression 
both of an individual and a professional 
opinion that not one drop of liquor is ever 
necessary in the treatment of the insane— 
or the sane! and not only not essential but 
positively injurious. I cannot see how any 
physician can recommend its use, unless it 
is upon the homeopathic law that what will 
craze the brain in health will cure insanity 
as a disease! 

When we consider the large number of 
cases of insanity among men set down to 
the charge of an unnamable cause, and also 
consider the inflammatory action of alco- 
holic stimulants upon the physical seat of 
such cause, we must stand amazed at this 
wholesale use of liquorin hospital practice. 
Many persons have expressed surprise at 


the figures in these reports, and a disbelief 


that the liquor was for the use of the in- 
sane; that it must be used by the medical 
staff and the attendants! Take either horn 
of the dilemma you please, my friends, the 
argument in favor of the need of women 
in asylums remains about the same! 

But aslam about closing this paper, I 
strike upon positive evidence that alcohol- 
ism is part of the practice in the treatment 
of the insane. 

Mr. R. M. Bucke, superintendent of asy]- 
um for the insane at London, Ontario, 
Canada, has been trying experiments in 
abolishing the use of alcoholic stimulants 
in the treatment of the insane, and reduced 
the expenditure for stimulants the first year 
from $2500 to $1800. Pursuirg his exper- 
iments further the next year he only asked 
for $600. In his report for 1880 he says: 

“No appropriations will be asked for in 
future to purchase alcoholic stimulants for 
this asylum. The small quantity of alco- 
hol we require will be purchased as a medi- 
cine from the appropriations made for the 
purchase of drugs. We have not used any 
more chloral or morphine since we Ciscon- 
tinued the use of alcoholic stimulants than 
we did before. Neither have I seen any in- 
dications for an increased use of the drugs 
or others allied to them, to take the place 
of alcohol which used to be given. The 
health of the asylum has not suffered from 
the disuse of alcohol; indeed, I believe it 
has been better this year than ever before. 

“For many years my experience and 
studies have been leading me gradually to 
the conviction that the use of alcohol either 
in health or in disease is, in almost every 
case, a mistake. My experience at this 
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asylum has materially strengthened that 
conviction, and I now believe that alcohol 
js in every instance, and under all circum- 
stances, injurious to a healthy person, and 
its value as a drug, if it has any, is very 
slight indeed. Medical men hold- 
ing view of the necessity for the use of 
stimulants are not less honest and intel- 
ligent than are those who differ from them. 
They are simply on this point mistaken, 
just as were the majority of the profession 
in the matter of blood-letting a hundred 
years ago.” 

Reminded as we are here of the old-time 
prejudices and superstitions in medical 
practice, I cannot forego the privilege of 
reminding you that still Prejudice and Ig- 
norance, side by side and hand in hand, pa- 
trol the protecting walls of all such institu. 
tions, to guard them alike agafnst women 
and against more advanced and progressive, 
and more liberal and humane methods of 
thought and practice. 

That was a singular association of ideas, 
expressed only in the caption of an ar- 
ticle a few weeks ago in the WomAN’s 
JourRNAL, which read, ‘‘Women and Ho- 
mceopaths,” either of which, viewed in the 
light of the reigning powers of nearly all 
our State insane asylums, and all other hos- 
pitals supported by public tax might be 
called ‘‘the despised and rejected of men;” 
and either of which in the golden future, is 
liable yet to become the “‘head of the corner” 
in the superstructure of an enlightened and 
mproved medical practice for the sane as 
well as the insane! 

An association for the advancement of 
women is simply an association for the ad- 
vancement of humanity. The need of wo- 
men in asylums for the insane, on boards 
of charity, hospital boards, or school boards 
is an accepted fact. It needs no argument 
in its favor. The whole weight of all argu- 
ment against it is solely the old-time preju- 
dice of sex. There is a work then for this 
association and its auxiliaries in this very 
direction. See to it that it is done. Peti- 
tion your State Legislatures. Point them 
to Pennsylvania, which has led all the States 
in this reform; and do not rest until every 
asylum in this country where women are to 
be treated, is under the charge of efficient 
women physicians. 





HUMOROUS. 

An Iowa farmer says, ‘‘We raise four 
hundred bushels of potatoes to the acre 
here, which would be a big thing if we 
diun’t raise insects enough to eat ‘em all 
up.” 

School-Mistress. ‘‘What was the fate of 
Abel?” Boy. ‘Killed by Cain in a club.” 
School-Mistress. ‘‘No; with a club. Do 
you not know whata clubis?” Boy. ‘Yes, 
mum; sorter ‘free and easy,’ iike father 
goes to o’ nights.”’ 

Elder Sister. ‘‘You should make friends 
again. It is absurd for au engaged pair to 
quarrel.” Laura. ‘Well, then, let Edgar 
say the first word.” Edgar (with a lively 
recollection of the recent tiff). “Yes, so 
long as you have the last, you don’t care.” 


Con. (who has written an incendiary let 
ter to his landlord.) ‘There, that'll settle 
the riptile.” Mike. ‘‘Be the powers! but 
you've signed it with yer own name, and a 
post card, too!” Con. ‘Shure andthe na- 
tive honor of the officials will protict me. 
Haven’t | marked it private?” 


‘That is probably the oldest piece of fur- 
niture in England,” said a collector of an- 
tique curiosities toa friend, pointing to a 
venerable looking table as he spoke. ‘‘How 
old is it?” asked the friend. ‘Nearly four 
hundred years.” ‘Pshaw! that is nothing. 
I have an Arabic table over two thousand 
years old.” ‘‘Indeed!” ‘Yes; the multi- 
plication table.” : 
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Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
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MRS, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


For all Female Complaints. 

TuIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE) VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 


STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS 


and en- 


tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIO RD 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS 8Y 5 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 


NATURAL POSITION. 


THAT FEELING OF BEARING 


DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actinharmony with the laws that 


govern the female system. 


Forthecure of Kidney Complaints of cither 


sex, this Com 


pound is unsurpa ° 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 
No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 
Mrs. Pinkham 


freely answers allletters of inquiry. 


Send for pamphlets. 
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No fam Ay ould be without Lydia E. Pinkham’: 
YER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 


ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 


5 cts. per box 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 


Sold by Druggists. 





| PERMANENTLY CURES [| 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In casce of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 
acted like a charm. It hascured many very 
bad cascs of PILES, and has never failed te 


act efficiently.” 


NELSON FAIRCELILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 
says, ‘it is of priecless valuc. After sixteen 
years of creat suffering from Illes and Cos 
tiveness it ecomplctcly ourcd me.” 

©. 8. MOGARBON, of Perkshire, says, “one 
package hasdone wonders for mc in com- 
pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TLiUE. 


8B it ol 





6 tho system of 


the poisonous humors that dovelope 
In Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 


lousness, 


Jaundice, Constipation, 


Piles, or in Rhoumatism, Meuraigia 


and Female disorders. 


KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mall prepaid. 


One package will make six qts of medicine, 
TRY rT Now : 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, #1.00, 


3 WELLS, RICKARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 


Burlington, Vt. 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefor to purchase @ 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors ofthis celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 








tin cans. It saves the 


ssity of prep 


is always ready, and is more easily taken by 

most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 

A Burlington, Vt. 
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LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and 


t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 


Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 


loin steak, 
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20 cents, All the luxaries and delicacies 
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ANNIE T. FOGG. 
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5 HAMILTON PLACE, 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 
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Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fall 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BQOT. 


i CD ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 
4 











[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores generally. 

dies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 














If you area 
man of let- 
ters toi govern d 
night work, to res- 
tore brain nerveand 
waste, use Hop B. 
saffering from any in- 
tion ; ‘ou are ar 
ering, trom 


If you are a man 
usiness,weak- 


your duties avoid 
imulantsand use 


st 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
discretion bale a ee 
ried or single, o 
poor health or ery 
ness, rely on op 

Whoever you are. 
whenever you feel 
that your system 
needs cl ng ton- 
or stimulating, 

out intoxicating, 
take op 
Bitters. 


Have you dys, 
psia, kidney 
or urinar: 


We have been preven! 
A by a timely use of 


HopBitters 


umm, 
tobacco, or 
narcotics, 


Sold by drug- 
gists. Send for 
reular, 


If youare sim-] 
weak 


HOP BITTERS 
WPG CO., 
Rochester, N. Ye 














Cares by ABSORPTION (iature’s way) 


LUNG DISEASES, 
THROAT DISEASES, 
BREATHING TROUBLES. 
It DRIVES INTO the system curative agents 
“Tt DRAWS ‘FROM the diseased parts the 
PoPhousamds Testify co its Virtues, 


TOU GAM BE RELICVED AND CORED 


Don't despair until you have tried this 

Easily Applied and RADICALL 
BETTS SUAS sent by mail on receipt of 
saa te toe Tho “Only” Lung Pad Co. 


WILLIAMS BLOCK, 
DETROIT, Mich. 








book, “Three 
Year Hons, ree, 













The Grea 
mete ay ts 


le, Wm. 
Black, Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Mu- 
lock - Craik, George McDonald, 
‘Mrs. Oliphant, R. D. Blackmore, 
Jean Ingelow, Thos. Hardy, Mat- 
thew Arnold, reaey a 
W. H. Mallock, W. W. 4 
iTurguenief, Ruskin, Tenny: 
in the 


Browning, and many otbers, are represented 
pages of 
Littell’s Living A 
ittell's Living Age. 
In 1881 Tas Livine AcE enters upon ite - 
eighth year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. Le a | the year it will furnigh to its 
readers the productions of the most eminent authors, 
above-named and many others; embrac- 
ing the choicest Serial and Short Stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


UNAPPROAGHED BY ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from. the pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, 
Discoverers, and Editors, -epresenting every 
a 3 of Knowledge and Progress. 

HE Livine Acre is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter year- 
ly. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 
its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to 
its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory complete- 
uess attempted by ne other publicatigr, the best Es- 
says, Reviews, Criticismez, Tales, Sketches of Trav- 
els and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical and Political Information, from the en- 
tire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of Tue Livine AoE to every Am- 
erican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
complete compilation of an indispensable current 
literature,—inudispensable because it embraces the 
productions of 


The Ablest Living Writers 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 


“In no other form can so much thoroughly 
reading be got for so little money; in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.”’—Philadelphia Times. 

“There is no other publication like it. It isknown 
and read by all who desire to keep abreast with the 
cultivated thought of the Englieh-speaking world.” 
—Epiecopal Register, tay 

“It enables the reader, at trifling expense, consid- 
ering the quantity and quality of the ing fur- 
nished, to keep pace with the best thought and lit- 
oer work of our time.”—Christian Urion, New 

ork. 

“There is no dimination in the value and interest 
of this now venerable eclectic, or in the skil) and 
discrimination shown in its editing.” —Boston Jour- 


“It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.”— 
Southern Churchman. 

“It reproduces so fully the choicest articles from 
the foreign magazines, that one who takes it does not 
feel the need of anything elee in the way of foreign 
periodical literature,”"—The Advance, Chicago. 

“Gives the best of all at the price of one.”—New 
be 4 . 

“Its frequent iesue and ample s enable it to 
give all that the very ablest of fivin cn fur: ish 
to periodical literature on science, history, bi hy, 
philsosophy, poetry, theology, politics and criticism, 
and to add tothis the fail complement of the best 
that there is im fiction.’’—The Interior, Chi 

‘Teems with the choicest literature of the 
New York Tribune. . 

“The best of magazines to subscribe to.” —Gazette, 
—- _ , 

“Comparatively speaking, the cheapest magazine 
published.”,-—Commercial Advertiser, Detroit. 

“We know of no investment of eight dollars, in 
the world of literature, that will yield equal re- 
turns.”*—The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature. history. politics 
of the day.""—The Methodist, New York. 

“It has no rival.’’—New York Evenin« Post. 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

To New Subscribers for the year 1881 
remitting before Jan. 1st, the numbers of 180 Issued 
= the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent 
gratis. 











y.— 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign 
Literature. 

[‘‘Possessed of Tur Livine Ace and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subecriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situa- 
tion.*’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50 Tue Livine AGE and any of the Amer- 
ican $4 monthlies (or Hesper's Weekly or Bazar) will 
bs sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.60 Tux Liv- 
Ine AGE and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal, 
or Lippincott’s Moot Address 

LITTELL & CO., Boston, 


The Union Under-Flannel. 
[Patented Oct. 27, 1868.} 


The ever increasing popular- 
ity of this most sensible hygien- 
ic garment fully warrants us in 
making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under- Flan- 
nels, that they will not allow 
inother seasou to pass without 
yurchasing a set of these suits, 

nd giving them a fair trial. La- 
lies who have tried them say 
that nothing would induce them 
to return to wearing the old- 
fashioned vests and drawers. 
Their universal verdict is, “ Try 
them once and you will never 
want to wear the others.” Ask 
for them at the leading d 
goods houses, and if not foun 
there, send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices 
in our advertisement ip this 
paper of October 9. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 
NO PERSONS 


Should be without employment when they can make 
from $3 to $5 per day in selling 


THE WATERPROOF APRONS. 

















For fall particulars and — of the cloth, ad- 
d OGERS, 
Court St., Boston, Mase. 


~ M°PHAIL 


IMPERIAL UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


McPhail’s UPRIGHT PIANOS are the delight and 
wonder of all who hear them. The public are in- 

ted to call and examine them. 630 Washington 
Street, Boston. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P, . 











Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. wm. to 4 P. m., @ 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. ally 





‘Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 4. w.. 5 to 6 P. m: 





Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P.M., Tu and 
Tharsdays. Ail other days engaged by pe = 





Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


ELECTRICITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and a 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
ractice for twelve year, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Ite use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 

Hygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found in 
the gall ducts, painful micturicions, incontinence, 
etc,, etc. Her 
Amproved Hygienic Plasters 
for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn onthe neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 
Hygienic Hair Pomade, 

preventing y hair; her Solution for the to 
prevent baldness, and to allay irritation, her omt- 
nal and Umbilical ‘ers, Trusses a 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Ketreat, . . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 

















Union Under Flannel. Chemelette. § “@ 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 














HOPUN ZosrHRDY eg 





HOpHY ZOdHHEPH CO 





Emancipation Waist. 
Opp. Park Street Church, Boston, 


———— 
The Committee appoimted by the New England Woman's 
Club, upon which may be found, among o , the names of 
Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mra, ©. M. Severance. 
Mise Lucia M, Penbod 
88 ja ea y 
Mrs, H. LT. Wolcott,’ MissH.L Brown, « 
Recommend these garments a8 the beet that cam be made 
practicable for women’s wear, upon Hygienic Principlas. ¢ 


Dress Drawers 





FOR CATALOGUE. 





Patterns a Specialty. 














FOR 
ae | ae Out-deor ana/ 
Emancipation Suit. Winter Wear. 
A WEEK. $12 a] day at home made. 
$72 Coatly outfit free. Addrese Troz & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. = 





Everybody 
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SPECIAL NOTIOES, 


Read i. L. "s Dress Reform Com- 
ety in another column. 





Lady would like a situation as read- 
er to an invafiaor aged person for few hours {nthe 
day. Good references furnished, All communica- 
tions may be to this office. L. 8. 

9s Educational and In- 
dustrial Gntom would yoneruiy setuow 


ledge 

receipt of $200.00 by hand of Mrs. R. C. 

b legacy left by her sister, the late 

eas to the ita Onion. 8. &, EAT- 
arlboro Street. 


, Treas., 

A Dressmaker who is a fine fitter, and thor- 
goghly experienced, now owing to a Sa. wuss 
to make some daily engagements in fam . Ad- 
Address MISS M. JovrnnaL Orrice, where particu- 
dars can be obtained. 


Persons seeking 4 competent teacher for 
thorough classical instruction on Piano Forte and at 
reasonable terms, will a-certain such at this office. 
Best of references. Address Miss MABEL DAG- 
GETT, Woman's JouRNAL Orfice. 


unday Meeting fer Women. — At 157 
Sune , ¥— of the Women’s Eda- 














M. 8 er, Mies Harriet Ware 
Thy cnloworth, and his Relation to Life.” 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
December 13, 3.30 P.M. Report of the Ni 
Committee on the election of offi with discussion. 
A private meeti bers . 











“Ellen A. Piereom,_ icacher of short-hand 


Ger- 
man), . Sciences, Geography and Histo- 
ty, Ancient and Modern, etc., h e8 
wsually pursued in High Schools, Academies and 
Colleges. 


EEE 


VANDYKE 


OVERCOAT S. 


LONG SACK 


OVERCOAT S. 


REVERSIBLE 


OVERCOAT S. 








ULSTERS 


——AND— 


ULSTERETTES 


FOR 


MEN, YOUTHS AND BOYS 


In large varicties of styles and 
grades, nicely made and trim- 
med, can be tound at extremely 
low prices at the 


Commonwealth 
CLO THIN co 
HOUSE, 


680 & 684 Washington St. 








CORNER OF BEACH. 


GEO. W. WARREN, . . Manager. 
A List of Books 


‘From which you can select Presents for Girls or 
-Boys: : 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Jack and Jill; Little Women; An Old-Fashioned 
Girl; Little Men; Eight Cousins; Rose in Bloom; 
Under the Lilacs; Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag, in 5 vols. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
The New Year’s Bargain; What Katy Did; What 
Katy Did at School; Mischief’s Thanksgiving; Nine 
Little Goslings; A Guerneey Lily. 


LOUISE CHANDLER 
MOULTON. 


Bed-Time Stories; More Bed-Time Stories; New 
Bed-Time Stories. 


JULIANA HORATIA 
EWING. 


Six to Six ; Jan of the Windmill; A Great 
Emergency; e and the World. 


JEAN INGELOW. 


Studies for Stories; Stories Told a Child, first and 
second series; A Sister's Bye-Hours; Mopsa the 
Pairy. 


JOLLY GOOD STORIES. 


Jolly Good Times; Jolly Good Times at School; 
Mice at Play. 

The above can be had in sets according to authors, 
uniformly bound in cloth, gilt, and are also sold sep- 
arately. ng booksellers keep them in 
stock, or will procure them. ROBERTS BROTH- 
ERS, Publishers, Boston. 








To call at Lovejoy’s be- 

fore they purchase their 

Christmas . The as- 

oO j sortment is immease; the 

u selections are the best and 
comprise Novelties 


the Latest from nearly all 
of the world, while A ey le as 
was the lowest. ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 423 
Washington Street, fourth store north of Winer. 





Christmas. 


Handkerchiefs. 


In Silk and Linen, for both Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Gloves. 


The largest variety to be found in the city. 


Elegant Suspenders, Walking Sticks, Gold Headed 
Canes, Scarf Pins, Wristers, in Silk and Wool, Silk 
Mitts. 


Silk Umbrellas. 


In every variety qf Stick or Handle. 


FLAT SCARFS, De Joinville & Windsors. 
SILK MUFFLERS, SHIRT STUDS, 
SLEEVE LINKS, in Latest Designs. 


W. F. Nichols & Co. 


407 Washington St. 


These beautiful pictures are exact 
jreproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly 8, 
from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
and of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are prin upon the same r, 
with the same ink as the original 
jengravings, and will never fade. 
They are of a uniform size (19x24 


H inches) and are sold at the remark- 
Engr avings ably low price of FIFTY CENTS 
each. Descriptive catalogues sent 
to any address upon application. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
50 213 Tremont St. 


QUR L'TTLE ONES 


At Home and in School. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. Wa. T. ADAMS, Editor. 


Thirty-two pages of stories and poems. Thirty il- 
lustrations especially engraved by the best artists for 
each number. A specimen copy sent free to an 
dress. Agents and canvassers wanted everywhere. 
Monthly, 15c. a copy; ez ayear. For sale by all 
newsdealers. Russell Publishing Company, 149 A 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Slippers. 


The Largest Assortment, 
THE PRETTIEST DESIGNS, 


And the Lowest Prices to be found 
in Boston, 


Our Styles in Gents’ Hand- 
wrought SLIPPERS this 
season are simply elegant, 





Heliotype 





6mo 








and we guarantee Lower 
Prices than ever before 
known. 


Our Gents’ Velvet Em- 
broidered Opera Slippers, 
hand-made, for $1.60, are 
superior to anything 
shown for $2.00 elsewhere 

We have all Styles in Red and Blue Goat Opera, 
Marroon, Goat Opera, Brown Alligator Opera, Em- 
broidered Everetts and Ties, Patent Leather Pumps, 
Patent Leather Full Dress Congress, and Light Calf 
Dress Congress (nobby for young men), and in fact 


all the leading styles in Fine Shoes for Ladies and 
Gents, Misses and Children, Boys and Youth. 


Our Specialty. 


Ladies’ Inlaid Toilet Slippers (French Imported 
Patterns), at $1.50, not to be obtained at any other 
Store for less tuan $2.50. 


A Set ot Elegant Christmas Cards 
given to each purchaser, 


Edward P. White, 


23 Tremont Row, 
BOSTON, 








1880 1881 


I have for sale this season 1 etock even,much larg- 
er than heretofore of 


STANDARD AND ILLUSTRATED 
Books 


In bindings suitable for presentation. They have 
been selected with care, and are worthy the attention 
of the most 





FASTIDIOUS, 
as well as those who wish to purchase at 
——MODERATE PRICES——— 


W. B. CLARKE, 


No. 340 Washington Street. 





BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL. 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 
@lass of 4... 






tet, TTS 


Particaler attention given to the selection of 


Pianos. on given at residences. Instruc- 
tion given at No. 622 Fremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
.» Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


Literary and Educational Notes. 
OFFICIAL EDUCATIONAL PAPER OF 
NEBRASKA. 


SIXTH VOLUME. BY L. B. FIFIELD, REGENT 
OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 


: ry ong Oe putncinies patadiy epeocated oe these: 
teaching is a pro’ on requiring special p a 
ration; that salaries should be sufficient to enable 
teachers to rely upon the —"_ at compensa- 
tion should be me servic not accord- 
ing to sex. Semi-mont! ly, $1.25 a r. Specimen 
Address L. B. FIFTELD, 
Kearney, Neb. 


CAUTION. 


Ladies are cautioned against imitations of 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


which are inferior in color and texture, and lack 
uniformity in size or thread. 
cy and durability of color, smoothness and 
evenness of size iu thread, with softness of finish 
and freedom from all deleterious dye stuffs, are the 
ualities which have established the reputation of 
the Florence as the only Knitting Silk which has 
met with favorable consideration. It is for sale b 
dealers in fine — everywhere. Ask for it, 
and do not allow substitutes to be imposed upon you. 


Nonotuck Silk Co. 


dole Manufacturers of 


CORTICELLISPOOL SILK 
45 3m 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS. 


A large assortment, manufactured to my order in 
Europe, and adapred to the most refined taste. 


W. B. CLARKE, 
Carved rere ieee Wood Fane 


Goods, Book-slides, Letter an 
Tooter Racks, Easels, Watch 
Stands, Thermometers, Paper 
Knives and Bookmarks with 
Pugs, Terriers or Flowers, Penholders to match, 
salad spoons and forks, various designs; also choice 
articles in Olive wood. Ebony both — and paint- 
ed in ink boxes, cigar sets, card, pocker and bezique 
boxes, etc., etc. Justopened by ALVIN L. LOVE- 
JOY, 423 Washington, fourth store north of Winter 
street. 


Hewins & Hollis, | 
47 Temple Place. 


Respectfully ask attention to their very large and 
carefully-selected stock of 


Men’s Fine Furnishings, 


Cartwright & Warner’s Merino and Scarlet Cash- 
mere Underwear, Morley’s heavy Cotton Underwear, 
Silk Underwear, the Patent Pantaloon Drawers. 


Scotch Goods. 


Shetland Lambs’ Wool, Fine Buckanew Wool and 
Scotch Worsted Shirts and Drawers; Sanquhar, 
Perth, Iverness, Armada and Gairlock Socks and 
long Hose, and a small quantity of the celebrated and 


curious 
Fair Aisle Socks. 


Ladies’ Spencers from the Shetland Isles , Men’e 
Jackets, Gloves and Muffatees, Travelling Rugs, 
Mauds and Tam o’ Shanter Bonnets. 










copies, six cents. 

















Bicycle Stockings. 


London-made Mackintosh and Waterproof Coats 
and Ducking Suits, English Dressing Gowns and 
Jackete, Japanese Dressing Gowns and Jackets, East 
India Chogas. fi 

From Yokobama we have a direct importation of 
Japanese Silk Handkerchiefs, large and extra large 
sizes in beautiful new shades and colors, and a few 
Ladies’ Crape Handkerchiefs, embroidered, for neck 


wear. 

English and French Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Um- 
brellas. English Riding Whips, Hunting Crops and 
Dog Whips, Dent’s Driving Gloves, ogg 8 Dog- 
skin and Castor Gloves, Courvoisier’s Kids. 


Soule’s Patent Raw-Hide 


* Trunks, 
Neck Wear. 
Rich, long Scarfs and Windsors. In madeup 
Scarfs, all the desirable new shapes. The Claudent 


Scarf is still popular, but has a rivalin a new English 
shape called the Glencoe, or G. C.,designed expressly 
for high waistcoats. 

Silk Mufflers, Silk Wristlets, and all the little arti- 
cles that make up a well-appointed wardrobe. 

English and French fancy Flannel Travelling 
Shirts and Pajahmas 

Fine Shirts carefally made to order. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


47 TEMPLE PLACE, 


The Attention 


OF THE LADIES 
Is called to the fact thatthe ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY are closing out, at 
their Branch store, 


18 AVON STREET, 


their entire stock of elegant toilet ware, Japanned 
ware, and plain and stamped tin ware, all of their 
own manufacture, at Jobbers’ prices to retail custom- 
ers. 

In the future the attention of the Boston office will 
be turned toward the gale of their celebrated OIL 
STOVE, LANTERNS, STOVE BOARDS, and 
STEAM COOKERS. 


CALL EARLY 
And secure the Best Bargains. 
Remember the number 


18 AVON STREET, BOSTON. 


NEXT TO JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
AN 


Holiday *"** NEW LINE 
Now Opening 


—aT— 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 Bedford Street, 








Goods. 





(From 500 Washington Street. 





SEAL 
SACQUES 


Muffs, Collars, Boas, Gloves, 
Fur Hats and Caps, Fur Trim- 
mings, Fur Mats, and Sleigh 
Robes, 


We have a select line of 
fine Seal Skins just as im- 
ported, none of which are 
of the thin, hairy grades 
so poor to wear and soon 
of shabby appearance, so 
common on the market; 
from which we make to 
order perfect fitting and 
elegant garments that can 
not fail to give satisfaction 
in durability, richness and 
beauty, 

Our style of finish is unsurpas- 
sed in thoroughness and taste. 

Old Seal Sacques renewed, and- 


other fur work done upon reas- 
onable terms, 


JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington St. 
LOWNEY BROS, & CO, 


RETAIL: 
No, 500 Washington Street. 
WHOLESALE: © 
No, 2 Bedford Street. 


——DEALERS IN—— 


Fine Confectionery, 


Offer Special Inducements to those purchasing for 
Parties, Fairs, etc. 
W. M. LOWNEY. 8. C. HERVEY. 
45 3m 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
ee in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end fo circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 








“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 
4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
cones . Send “money orders” to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mase. 
iy 


CLASSES IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, LAN- 
GUAGES AND ELOCUTION, Open to Special 
Students at the School of 


MRS, AND MISS NEWHALL, 


83 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Particular attention to Contersporary History, 
Study of Authors from their Works. Girls fitted for 
College. New classes in Latin, German and French 
forming. 

Preparatory Department for children under eleven, 
having the advantage of receiving some instruction 
each day from one or both of the Principals, Special 
teacher in Drawing. Native French teacher. 





FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI- 
TECTs’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


No. 87 CONRNEII£Xs. 


Christmas Day 


—-AND— 


All the Year. 


Twenty-five wholesome and interesting short 
stories for children by 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. Mrs. A. T. D. WHITNEY. 
MARY C. BARTLETT. SARGENT FLINT. 
CLAY MACCAULEY. JUNIE O. HALL, 
MARY BARTOL. ANNIE A.PRESTON. 
and others. 








Price....++ bo ceds.soews CO veoeecerccodvocccces +++ $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


101 Milk Street, Boston. 


For the Holidays. 


Books! 


LARGEST VARIETY.. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


In addition to the BANKRUPT STOCK of Mr. A. 
W. Lovering, which we are still selling at Great Bar- 
gains, we have purch from the recent Auction 
Sales, and in large lots from publishers an immense 
line of every variety of Books for the Holidays, at 
such Special Rates as to enable us to sell them at 
Great Reduction from the regular prices. 


ALBUMS, 


BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, SCRAP BOOKS, 
VERY CHEAP. 











Buy Early, and avoid the crowd which we are 
sure to have near the Holidays. 


De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
THE ARCHWAY BOOKSTORE, 


365 Washington Street, + Boston. 








Corns, Bunions, 
AND BAD NAILS, 


—-CURED BY— 


MR. and MRS. H. C. EDWARDs. 
Single treatment for Corns, 25 Cents. 
130 Tremont Street, . BOSTON. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & €0O., 
604 Washington St., cor Bedford Strest. iw 


TUCKER & GREENE'S <is'2aited “sists 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 


IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 


594 Washington Street, Sole Agents. 
Send for price list and testimonials, 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that eve 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty shoul 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoujder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fite like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or sent tr she 














emo ‘or corpulent women this invention isa 
oon, for thin women a blessing, for groWing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MES. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 


The Highland Street Columbus avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 43 3mo 


B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Largest Assortment in Boston 
now opened, 
Mareus Ward's new designs (including Kate Green- 


away’s latest), wholesale and retail. Call and exam- 
ine. Whole stock is complete. 


H, H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston. 


- XMAS CARDS. 
GRAND OPENING, 
ESTES & LAURIAT 


Announce to the public their first year of Christmas 
Cards. Stock all newand fresn. EVERY VARIB- 
TY from the best English and Foreign manafactar- 
ers, including 


PRANG’S PRIZE CARDS, 


The entire rear of our New Depart- 
ment, the 


Old South Bookstore, 


Devoted exclusively to 
-=MAS CARDS, 
JU VENILE AND TOY BOOKS. 


EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS FOR EVERY- 
BODY. 





The public are cordially invited to call early and 
enjoy making their selections at their leisure, thus 
avoiding the great crowd which is sure to come later. 

Persons living out of town, or un ble to make 
theirown selections, are aseared that they will ee- 
cure the most desirable and tasteful cards, selected 
by a connoisseur of several years’ experience, by or- 


dering our kage of Aseorted Cards, at 50 cents, 
$2.00. $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 per paekage (price of 
each card plainly marked), which we send by mail, 
postpaid. 


We are daily receiving compliments from our eor- 
respondents for our elegant assortments of these 
beautiful Christmas, New Year and Birthday tokons 
sent to them. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


305 Washington Street, Boston. 
Opposite Old South Church. 





This Magazine will begin 
FOR CHILDREN the year, 1881 with a now 
and elegant Cover and other 
improvements. It will con- 
tinue to surpass all imitat- 


TET ors. The January Number 
will prove this. $1.50 a 


NURSERY."“"""™"* 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


. get extra number by sub 
Fifteenth Year ‘scribing now. 


Nursery Pub. Co., 36 Bromfie)d St, Boston, Mass. 


AIM! FIRE! BANG! STORIES 


By Junta M. Bencare — cloth, illustrated, 








The author says, preliminary to the recital of a 
budget of the most i stories, some grave, 
many gay, and all entertaining and healthful, “Ina 
moment they were around me—four little folks. Jo, 
the oldest. ten-years of age, who felt very grand be- 
cause he wae the oldest, and thought the other chil- 
dren didn’t know nearly as much as he. Harry came 
next, & brave little fellow of eight; then Mary, who, 
when asked how old she was, would say with a great 
deal of dignity, ‘I’m past six,’ althongh her sixth 
birthday was only a month before. And last came 
‘baby Sue,’ as the boys cailed her, who was just four 


years old. 

“Taking Susie into my lap, May drew her little 
rocking chair close to me, and with a boy on each 
arm of my chair, Jo cailed out, ‘All ready, Aunt 
Katy; Aim—fire—bang? ” ‘ 

Our Ilustrated Catalogue is eqnt postpaid to any 
address on receipt of six cents in poe stamps, or 
our Complete Catalogue without illustrations mailed 
free on application. : 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS. . “ . BOSTON. 
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